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A Study of Indiana University Alumnae, 1933-1941 


INTRODUCTION 


THIS study of women graduates of Indiana University was in- 
stigated by the Committee on Women’s Education, whose efforts to 
provide more appropriate curricula for women were hampered by 
their lack of knowledge about the subsequent careers of the women 
students after graduation from the University. It seemed important 
to know the proportion who work, the length of their working periods 
and their salaries, the proportion who marry and have children, the 
geographical areas in which they live, their major subjects in the 
University, their post-college study, and many other items. It seemed 
also desirable to ask each woman graduate from 1933 to 1941 to 
make a brief appraisal of her college curriculum. 


PROCEDURE. A questionnaire! was therefore prepared covering 
personal history, educational history before and after graduation, and 
vocational history, including all occupational experience, since grad- 
uation. A schedule dividing the University curricula into the four 
areas, Cultural, Vocational, Homemaking, and Citizenship, was also 
provided, and an opportunity was given for the women to express 
varying degrees of satisfaction or dissatisfaction in each area. 

These printed forms were sent tc all women graduates of the 
classes from 1933 to 1941, inclusive, for whom there was a recent 
address, and to a small sampling of 1,000 non-graduates from the 
same classes. Only one follow-up card was sent. 


OTHER COMPARABLE STUDIES IN THIS FIELD. There are two recent 
studies of college graduates which provide comparable data for the 
present study of Indiana women graduates. Since they will be referred 
to frequently, they are summarized here, and they will be designated 
subsequently as the Greenleaf study and the Time study, respectively. 


Economic Status of College Alumni. Bulletin 1937, No. 10 of 
the Office of Education, U.S. Department of the Interior, 1939. The 
coordinator of the study was Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist in Higher 
Education. He used replies from 48,957 graduates of 31 colleges 
and universities, a 5 per cent sampling of college alumni of the United 
States, of whom 17,817 are women and 5,755 are women from colleges 
in the North Central area. The data were collected in 1936, and 
include reports of eight classes from 1928 through 1935. Since the 
Indiana study included nine classes, from 1933 to 1941, inclusive, it 
has sometimes been necessary to exclude the class of 1933 in order 
to make valid comparisons with the Greenleaf data. 

The colleges from the North Central area included by Mr. Greenleaf 
in this study were the University of Chicago, DePaul University in 
Chicago, University of Illinois, Wayne University in Detroit, Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Western Reserve University (women) in 
Cleveland, the University of Toledo, and South Dakota State College. 


1A copy of this questionnaire is included in the appendix. 
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With the exception of Illinois and South Dakota State, all of these 
colleges are city colleges, and therefore the group of alumnae identified 
as North Central may be characterized as more urban than the Indiana 
alumnae. 


The United States College Graduate, made and published by Time, 
Inc. The study in 1941 employed the interview rather than the ques- 
tionnaire technique, and included a sampling of graduates from 90 per 
cent of the 1,164 institutions of higher learning in the United States, 
a total of 12,728 individuals, so distributed as to age, sex, geography, 
and other factors as to be representative of the whole body of college 
alumni. The women graduates number 3,747, or 37 per cent of the 
total. Only 32.7 per cent of these women are under 30 years of age. 
In other words, the number of women in the age group with which the 
1,652 Indiana alumnae can be compared is only 1,225. 


REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE INDIANA UNIVERSITY DATA. Of the . 
2,675 questionnaires sent to graduates, 1,487, or 56 per cent, replied, 
and of the 1,000 sent to the non-graduates, only 165, or 16 per cent, 
replied. There is a continuous decline in the proportion of returns, 
from 66 per cent of the class of 1941 to 35 per cent of the class of 
19388. No comparable data from the Time or Greenleaf studies are 
available. The proportion of total returns, however, is better than the 
total of returns in the latter study, in which 48.3 per cent of those 
solicited replied, with as few as 19 per cent and as many as 85 per 
cent from any single institution. 

The proportion of questionnaires returned by successive classes 
is shown in Figure I. 


ates FIGURE I 
“ PER CENT OF REPLIES 
BY YEAR OF GRADUATION 
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The replies of the Indiana University graduates were distributed 
among the various colleges and major fields as given in Table 1. 


Table 1. Questionnaire Replies Classified by College and by Under- 
graduate Major Field. 


College | Rs | an er, | Major Field | Shee | ee 
Artsand Sciences .| 802 54 English, including| | 
Education ........ 367 25 Journalism, | 
USINOSSe tie occ. 140 9 Speech ........ | 267 18.6 
INUITSES§ ac cince je Se Me Social Sciences .. 220 Pal 
Musicom coeia s re 47 3 Education ...... 143 9.6 
Medicine ......... 20 1.3 ForeignLanguages| 137 9.2 
aw etree st. oe ee Pe 0.1 Business ........ 132 8.9 
Unknowns. +...) <. 10 0.6 Home Economics | 104 7.0 


Physical Sciences 81 5.4 
Total Graduates | 1,487 | 100.0 Biological Sci- 


| ences>—.. fit. see. 74 5.0 

| INUESING Ee. 7. ven 64 4.3 

| Physical Educa- 

| GION BPS us 59 4.0 

| MiUsiCgae: «fa oe: 52 3.5 
Fine Arts ....... 22 1.4 

| | Unknown, %..)... | 127 | 8.5 


Table 2 shows the proportion of graduates in the various fields, 
as compared with the fields of major study reported by Greenleaf for 
his 18,000 women in all parts of the United States. In his study, all 
alumnae who had prepared for teaching were included in the field of 
education, and therefore 26.3 per cent of the women in that study as 
compared with 10.8 per cent of Indiana alumnae are reported in that 
field. Unfortunately, it cannot be estimated how many of the Indiana 
alumnae who reported themselves in the sciences, languages, etc. were 
actually preparing themselves to teach these subjects. Undoubtedly 
this factor would account for the large discrepancy in the education 
field. 
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Table 2. Percentage* of Alumnae in Specified Major Fields, from 
Indiana University and Other Institutions. 
Alumnae in 


Major Field Indiana Alumnae Greenleaf Study 
English, Journalism, Speech ........ 19.3 16.4 
Social no Sciences gc 2 oss Sa eee a es 16.3 13.27 
PiducCation 55. his Ae eee ee 10.3 26.3 
Foreign; Languages {iin igs aes. 99 TS 
BOSINESS = Fs oo. Ge. oe ee ee ee 9.6 3.9 
Home’ Economics: . osc!) 2-225 wits sie ee 1.3 6.8 
Physital -Seiences ss #. sire ee aes 5.9 48 
Biological Sciences <2)... cee. 5 asa 5.4 4.0 
NUTSING orn. 2k Matcha) nonin Cae teen t eeee 4.7 
Physical, Education-272.2...2.0 > sccm: 4.3 Bi 
MUSIC Se Sete cic bn ce Ee oe a ee 3.8 Lik 
FinerArts rs, yds oo ere tears eee ts 1.6 3.) 
Library i.e = eee ee ers rete t 2.5 
Philosophy and Religion ............ 1 1.1 
Miscellaneous. -3.5.0. 5 i ee er 6.5 


* Unknown excluded from percentage base in these calculations. 
7 Too small to be calculated. 


The fields in which Indiana shows a higher proportion of majors 
are mainly those in which there is a separate school or professional 
training beyond that given in the average college, i.e., English (includ- 
ing speech and journalism), physical education, business, and nursing. 
There is less difference in the proportion of students in the fields of 
languages, sciences, home economics, or music. Fine arts and library 
science are the only fields in which Indiana shows a deficit. 

Figure II shows the proporticn of. alumnae who took their degrees 
in the College of Arts and Sciences, the Schools of Education, Busi- 
ness, and Music, from 1933 to 1941. The most noticeable feature of 
the chart is the slow decline of the proportions in the “Arts” as com- 
pared with the rise in the School of Education. The School of Busi- 
ness shows an almost imperceptible rise, and the School of Music 
exhibits some fluctuation but no definite trend. These figures are 
very similar to the Registrar’s records for all graduating women. 
College of Arts and Sciences graduates dropped from 57 per cent to 38 
per cent, School of Education rose from 18 per cent to 40 per cent, 
and School of Business rose from 7 to 10 per cent from 1933 to 1941. 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF ALUMNAE. Of the alumnae who re- 
turned the questionnaire, 70 per cent live within the state of Indiana, 
and 17 per cent more live in the North or South Central areas, and 
therefore 87 per cent of them would fall into the category of “Middle 
Western.” The Registrar’s figures show that 89 per cent of all stu- 
dents attending the University in these years came from the state of 
Indiana, and 6.5 per cent from the North and South Central areas, 
including, in all, 95.5 per cent of the student body who were Middle 
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Westerners. Eight per cent of the alumnae live in the North or South 
Atlantic states as compared with 4 per cent of students from these 
areas, and 2 per cent of the alumnae live in the Far West and 1 per 
cent outside the United States as compared with 0.3 and 0.4 per cent 
of the student body from these areas. 

As they grow older there is a tendency for the alumnae to move 
out of the state. Seventy-five per cent of the three most recent classes 
are still in the state, 67 per cent of the next three, and 62 per cent of 
the oldest three. This tendency is confirmed by the report of Green- 
leaf of eight other colleges in the North Central area. Eight years 
after graduation, only 80 per cent had remained in the area. Only 
85 per cent of Indiana graduates live within the same area one year 
after graduation, in contrast to the 92 per cent as reported by Green- 
leaf. This contrast may be accounted for by the large number of 
urban universities in Greenleaf’s study. Students at Chicago, Wash- 
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ington University in St. Louis, Wayne in Detroit, DePaul in Chicago, 
Toledo, and Western Reserve are drawn largely from the cities in 
which they are located, and no doubt find it easier to locate their 
first jobs without leaving home. 


Table 3. Percentage of Alumnae Located in Specified Geographic 
Areas, One Year and Eight Years after Graduation from Indiana 
University and Eight Other Institutions of the North Central Area. 


North South mee South Pacific / 
Central | Central Middle | Atlantic nee Foreign | Unknown 
Atlantic 


Areas 


Indiana | | | 
Alumnae 

1 year after 

graduation .. 85 6 4 3 0 0 


Other 

colleges . 

1 year after 

graduation .. 92 2 2 1 1 0 


Indiana 
8 years after 
graduation .. 81 4 7 f; 0 0 


Other colleges 
8 years after 
graduation .. 80 2 8 3 4 1 


When geographic location of the alumnae is tabulated according 
to the major fields of their college work, it is evident that education, 
nursing, and music tend to keep the alumnae closer home, while busi- 
ness, sciences, physical education, and foreign languages are more 
likely to send them farther afield. These trends hold true in general 
for migration beyond the borders of the state, or beyond the North 
Central area. In some cases the wide distribution of the graduates 
in these fields may simply reflect the widespread areas from which 
their students are attracted. 
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Table 4. Percentage of Alumnae Who Remain in the State or Area. 


Major Field Per Cent Living within Per Cent within the 

the State of Indiana North Central Area 
PEGUCALION wets ots es act 84 89 
DEUSICU Roe © 6 HOON a a ores 74 86 
INUPSESin Reem Ce 73 87 
Home Economics ........ 13 85 
HInemeATCR ne ols TNS, 72 86 

English, Journalism, 

SneCCH oe etsy. s aero 70 83 
Physical Sciences ....... 69 80 
Social Sciences .......... 68 82 
BUSAN CSSuute Wee ae eet. aie 68 80 
Foreign Languages ..... 68 719 
Physical Education ..... 68 76 
Biological Sciences ...... 52 78 


The various schools also show the same pattern whether the migra- 
tion tendency is measured in terms of the state of Indiana or the 
North Central area. The proportions of graduates who leave the 
state and the area for the various schools are given in Table 5. 


Table 5. Percentage of Alumnae Who Migrate from the State or Area. 


College | Music Education Eee | Nursing | Arts Business 
Leave the state| 17 18 24 [ae2b 31 | 34 
Leave the area Ly 12 13 | 15 17 25 


The Schools of Education and Music (which includes a number 
of music teachers) keep the alumnae closer home, and the School of 
Business sends them farther away. 


MARRIAGE STATUS OF INDIANA ALUMNAE. The marriage rate for 
Indiana graduates is much higher than for other college graduates in 
this area or in the country as a whole. In Figure III are shown the 
marriage rates for more than 17,000 college women from all sections 
of the United States and for 6,000 graduates in the North Central 
‘area. The higher rate for the Indiana alumnae is consistent and con- 
tinuous. 


In comparison with the general population, it has been established 
by many studies that the marriage rate for women college graduates 
is lower than the rate for the general population. In Figure III is 
presented the rate for the general population from age 23, which cor- 
responds to the average age for Indiana women one year after grad- 
uation, to age 31, nine years after graduation. The curves from the 
1930 census both for the country as a whole and for the state of 
Indiana are presented, and it is apparent that the marriage rate for 
the Indiana residents is again higher than that of other areas. 
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There is no reason to believe that these figures reflect any other 
than the true situation. There is perhaps a tendency for the ques- 
tionnaires to be returned by the more successful and well adjusted 
graduates, but this situation obtains everywhere and affects all such 
studies as these. The fact that 56 per cent of our alumnae returned 
the questionnaire, in contrast to only 48 per cent of the Greenleaf 
study (from which these other curves are plotted), would indicate that 
we have the more representative data. 
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As would be expected, there is a gradually increasing marriage 
rate from 20 per cent in the class of ’41, 89 per cent in ’40 to 67 per 
cent and 73 per cent in ’34 and ’388. These sharp increases in the 
marriage rate with age make it necessary to recalculate our total 
percentage of married alumnae in order to compare this percentage 
with figures quoted in the Time study, which included only women 
under 30 (seven classes) and the Greenleaf study, which included only 
eight classes rather than nine. Every comparison, however, gives the 
advantage to the Indiana graduate. The proportion of all graduates 
who have married is about 10 percentage points higher than the pro- 
portions quoted in the other two studies. The Indiana divorce rate 
is also somewhat higher than the rate reported by Time or Greenleaf. 


Table 6. Percentage of Married Alumnae under 30 Years of Age, 
from Indiana University and Other Institutions. 


| Single Married eat Widowed pela paere 
PURE GIRL. eae | 66.4 ook | 0.3 | 0.2 33.6 
Indiana ...... | 55.9 41.7 | 1.4 | 0.9 44.0 


Table 7. Percentage of Married Alumnae from Indiana University 
| (1933-41) and Other Institutions (1928-35). 


| Single | Married | ap hase ras | Wi dowel | pesca nea. fee 
Greenleaf Total] 64.0 B31 | 1y 1.2 | 36. 
Greenleaf North | 
Central Area 63.6 34.1 1 ES 0.6 36 
Indiana’ ...~. 54.2 43.4 1.6 0.8 | 45.8 


The proportion of married women is highest among the non-grad- 
uates (62.4 per cent), next in the School of Business (54.3 per cent), 
nurses (53.5 per cent), and College of Arts and Sciences (52.9 per 
cent), and lowest in the School of Music (34 per cent) and the School 
of Education (32.1 per cent). 

In the major subjects, the departments showing the highest per 
cent of married alumnae are home economics and foreign languages, 
56 per cent each, biological and social sciences, both 54 per cent, English 
(including journalism and speech) and business both 50 per cent, music 
42.3 per cent, physical sciences and nursing 39 per cent, and those 
showing the smallest per cent married are education, 35 per cent, and 
physical education, 33.9 per cent. 


EDUCATION OF HUSBAND. Of the 800 husbands represented, 82 per 
cent are college men (61.4 per cent graduated, 20.8 per cent attended), 
and 55.5 per cent of all these were educated in colleges and universities 
within the state of Indiana. The largest group, 37.4 per cent, were 
I.U. men, and the next largest, 6.2 per cent, were from Purdue; in all, 
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50 per cent of the husbands were educated within the “Big Ten.” The 
largest proportion of husbands with college degrees is found for the 
College of Arts and Sciences graduates, 69 per cent; next for the 
School of Business, 63 per cent, the Training School for Nurses, 58.5 
per cent, School of Education, 53 per cent, and least for the School 
of Music, 50 per cent, and the non-graduates, 46.1 per cent. 

Nine per cent of the husbands graduated only from high school, 
and 5.4 per cent are not even high school graduates. Women who 
have married men with no college training are found in largest pro- 
portions in the non-graduate group, 22.5 per cent; Training School for 
Nurses, 18.9 per cent; School of Education, 18 per cent; School of 
Music, 12.5 per cent; College of Arts and Sciences, 10.9 per cent; and 
School of Business, 9.2 per cent. Physical education (25 per cent) and 
education (20 per cent) are the major subjects with the highest pro- 
portions of non-college husbands. 


CHILDREN OF INDIANA ALUMNAE. The percentage of alumnae who 
have children is generally lower for Indiana University than for the 
institutions as reported by Greenleaf. The comparable figures for 
Indiana and for Greenleaf’s data are given in Table 8. In every 
comparison, the Indiana figures are low, and only for the older grad- 
uates do we find figures that are close to the general averages. It is 
possible that the contrast in general economic conditions which con- 
fronted the class of 1928 (Greenleaf’s earliest class) and the class of 
1934 (Indiana’s earliest class) may to some extent account for the dif- 
ferences presented in this table. 


Table 8. Percentage of Alumnae Who Have Children, Indiana Uni- 
versity and Other Institutions. 


| Years out of College 
| 1] 2/ 3] 4[ 5] 6] 7 8 

Without Children— ia bo | | | 
Other Colleges, Married Alumnae ........... |78|73 ali: 55|46|44 
Indiana University, Married Alumnae ...... |88|85|81)71/64|53 a 


With Children— | | | | 
North Central Colleges, Married Alumnae .. |22|27|25/36/38 45|54|56 


Indiana University, Married Alumnae ...... My 15|19 29|36|47 52146 
North Central Colleges, All Alumnae ........ 6 10/10 16|18|25|30/35 
Indiana University, All Alumnae ........... 2| 6| 8|15|19|29/32/31 


The number of children for each marriage for the various major 
fields are in most cases rather unreliable because of the small num- 
ber of cases. Music and the biological sciences have the highest aver- 
ages of .86 and .65 children for each marriage, respectively. English, 
fine arts, and education have each .50 children for each marriage. 
The lowest averages are found in the cases of physical education (0.1) 
and business (0.3). Home economics majors and nurses have .36 and 
.44, respectively. 
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VOCATIONAL HISTORY 


An important consideration in the planning of curricula to meet 
the needs of women students at Indiana University is the extent to 
which the women graduates are employed at the end of their college 
career and the nature of that employment. Data concerning the voca- 
tional history of the women in this study are discussed under the 
following seven headings: First Positions, Number of Positions Held, 
Unemployment, Present Employment Status, Relationship of Occupa- 
tion to Undergraduate Major Course, Occupations, and Salaries. 


First PosiTIons. A large majority of the Indiana University 
women in this study desired a position at the end of their college careers. 
Only 18 per cent of the total group who replied to this item indi- 
cated that they were not seeking a position at graduation. A par- 
ticularly high percentage of the graduates of the Schools of Business, 
Nursing, and Music desired employment. Ninety-four to 96 per cent 
of the graduates of these three professional schools were seeking 
positions in comparison to 84 per cent of the graduates of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and 85 per cent of the non-graduates. No con- 
sistent change in the percentage desiring positions was apparent for 
the nine graduating classes. 


Table 9. Percentage of Alumnae Who Desired a Position at End of 
College Course, by College and by Year of Graduation. 


College | Per Cent|| Year of Graduation |Per Cent 

Arts and Sciences ............ 84 1941 er eth, ace 86 
ES UISIMGS Sens oa) ecrcak tc oan cee ki ks 94 | TOAO Se Ses aes crete | 86 
POUCA PION etre ee ts ois ria lela ieee 88 | LOSO Te Sr ae 87 
MUSIGRare rte ct or a Sales onc as 96 | LOSS care. tee. tee | 87 
INCL ESSA ee etter ple aes: oni bs POO MERYG Gao Sas bene Oo 
BN OUI TAC UATES ENA eel tonie's acca o6 | 85 ee LO SG eae ace | 90 
So M1 O85 ae me ce Oe 82 

ROLE Ie peeere cite sete eo | 87 iy LOSS eens: gets pee 2 


| [| ML OSSew eaters | 86 


Number of Months before First Employment. The typical Indiana 
University woman has been quite successful in finding employment 
at the end of her college career. Indeed, two-thirds of those who 
desired a position were placed within three months, and one-half of 
them in less than twce months, and the differences in the speed of 
placement for the colleges and classes were slight. For example, the 
School of Business graduates typically found employment within one 
month while the median for the graduates of the College of Arts and 
Sciences was more than two months. Likewise for the classes, the 
typical graduate within the last two years was placed within a month 
while the median for the classes from 1933 to 1985 was more than 
two months. On the other hand, 34 per cent of the 1933 graduates were 
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unable to obtain positions for a period of at least eight months. Ap- 
parently this class who left school during the depths of the depres- 
sion had especial difficulties in finding employment. 


Table 10. Percentage of Alumnae Who Obtained Positions in Each 
Three-month Interval after Graduation, by College and by Year 
of Graduation. 


| NUMBER OF MONTHS 


College |0-3|4-7|8-12|12 or more [Not Indicated||Median 

Arts and Sciences ........ 63 | 7 4 9 17 | 2.5 
Business... oe0 iid. 65 | 2 2 2 30 | 8 
Hddttation:-4 ice t..22h eee 58 | 4 2 “7 34 ie 
Musics S..cts to an eee BOA 9 hee 2 11 16 2.0 
Nufses. 2) cs Getic ce 921 0 0 0 8 3) 
Non-graduates .......... |71 5 2 2 21 1.8 

Total gutsgig eee 66,5 | 8 5 | cee | 1.4 


| NUMBER OF MONTHS 
Year of Graduation |0- -3|4-7|8-12|12 or more|Not Indicated||Median __ 7|8- 12|12 or more| Not ne 


TOA S as Re 6624) 0 at ao 2; STs ioe eee (ee 

1940 7 haar eRe. 68,5 | 3 5 19 j3 

19g92h cy Sen ee cane le7| 5 | 2 5 22 12 

I9S8 wae eae ee By as Bas 6 25 1.7 

19RTh Meenas 64,5] 4| 6 21s ll eee 

1940): 2tr Shed Pisce CORRES tye ket wee Patios il yar ake bash 

19SG nde es ae b2184 81+ 9 Py ebro 7.5 

LUSd meq baer et emee 66 |10 | 2 8 | 18.2 Wai 1a} 2.3 
1OSSeh ocho ene 46 | 5 | Doe |e; 214 ee 


Method of Obtaining First Position. The most advantageous meth- 
od of obtaining a position, according to the results of this study, is 
through personal contact or visit to the employer (Table 11). Al- 
most 30 per cent of the alumnae found their first jobs through this 
method. However, the graduates of the School of Business did not 
rank this method as high as the graduates of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the School of Education. 

The University placement bureaus ranked second in importance 
as an effective method of obtaining the first position. The graduates 
of the Schools of Business and Education received more help from 
these bureaus than the College of Arts and Sciences alumnae. This 
result is not surprising since there is no placement bureau on the 
campus which directly assumes the responsibility for the graduates of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. One-fourth or more of the graduates 
of the two professional schools ranked the University placement bu- 
reaus first as a source of assistance. When the graduating classes 
are compared, there is a trend which indicates that these bureaus have 
increased in effectiveness of service in the last few years. 
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Friends and relatives also ranked high as sources of assistance 
in finding first positions. A decrease in recent years in the import- 
ance of these two sources can be noted from the class percentages. 


Table 11. Percentage of Alumnae Who Checked Specified Sources as 
the Most Important Aids for Obtaining First Positions, by College 
and by Year of Graduation. 


College 
Source of Assistance Arts and| Business Sipe eae 
Sciences 

(1) Personal contact or visit | 29.7 | 17.7 | 27.6 28.7 
( 2) University placement | 

bureaus C14 tae. o pane: 14.1 AT 24.5 16.4 
CS PACE TIENOST becei tke Sots, Ses cs 12.1 14.6 10.3 11.9 
( 4) Family and relatives ....| 10.9 | 5.4 ete 8.8 
( 5) Letter of application .... 6.4 5.4 5.5 | ek 
( 6) Professor or dean ...... 6.4 8.5 8.6 | 7.4 
( 7) Commercial agencies .... 7.5 13.1 3.8 | 6.1 
( 8) Former employers ...... 2.3 1.5 Al 2.7 
( 9) Advertisement ........... io @ 0 0 0 
CLOVZOthSrs sito. ok Sek ee ee 6.5 3.9 3.8 6.3 

No response.) 2.0.6.3... | 4.2 2.3 2.1 3.8 


| Year of Graduation 
Source of Assistance |1941]1940|1939|1938/1937|1936|1935|1934|1933 


( 1) Personal contact or | 
28.0| 238.9) 36.1] 25.0 


be | 
ViSiter a. Sisco s. 21.5| 33.5| 29.9| 23.3) 25.2 
( 2) University place- | | 
ment bureaus ... 27.2| 25.9| 18.0] 19.6] 19.7} 7.5| 6.0) 4.1| 3.6 


(Oy TICNUS'? oon \ale sss cnc 11.3] 8.1) 9.3] 8.0) 11.0] 15.9} 16.4] 16.5] 19.6 
( 4) Family and relatives| 7.2| 4.9| 6.2] 9.8} 9.5) 15.0 10.5| 12.4] 10.7 
( 5) Letter of application| 8.2] 7.0] 7.7| 9.2] 6.3] 7.5| 10.5] 6.2] 10.7 
( 
( 


7) Commercial agencies| 5.1| 5.4| 8.3] 6.8 


7.9) 7.5 3.0] 4.1| 10.7 
( 8) Former employers .| 3.1] 3.8] 2.1| 2.5 


6) Professor or dean 7.2| 4.9] 9.8] 8.6 Te ae 10.5| 5.2] 3.6 
3.2| 1.0] 6.0} 1.0] 1.8 


( 9) Advertisement ..... Hoe O te 104 eevee 0 0 0:0: O50 
ClOyROtHers waar... 4.1) 4.3] 6.7) 9.2] 4.7| 6.5] 10.5] 11.3) 5.4 
No response 5.1] 2.2) 2.1] 3.1) 3.9] 2.8] 3.0] 3.1] 8.9 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS HELD. The large majority of Indiana Uni- 
versity women in this study have been employed at some time following 
graduation. Only 9 per cent of the 1,652 women who responded in 
this study have never held a position. However, it is important to 
note that one-half of them have held no more than one position, and 
just 7 per cent have held as many as four different jobs. The recency 
of graduation, of course, has an effect on the number of positions; 
the median for the graduates in the classes from 1933 to 1938 is two 
positions in comparison to one position for the three more recent class- 
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es. The number of positions held is surprisingly small, but it should 
be emphasized that 91 per cent of the alumnae of this University are 
employed in at least one position following graduation. This percent- 
age for Indiana women is higher than the percentage reported for 
the graduates of Vassar College? from 1927 to 1987. Only 67 per cent 
of the Vassar alumnae have been gainfully employed at any time. 


Table 12. Percentage of Alumnae Holding Specified Number of 
Positions, by Year of Graduation. 


Se ee a 


Year of 4 or 
Graduation ac are 0 | ie boos 3 more | Median 
O41 el ane, | 13 | 5 | 16 6 2 1 
OAT tnaz.te meets: 6 58 28 8 5 1 
LOS9 aes, 8 | 44 28 14 6 1 
TOSSny cakes 6 40 28 15 ri 2 
L938 Tee od eee 5 36 29 19 11 2 
POS 6 Re keer 5 33 | 27 20 15 2 
VOBD W eae 10 40 30 10 10 2 
POSA UE a ee oe 6 33 | 29 18 14 2, 
TOSS Re niterets oe 12 34 | 19 23 12 2 

Totalgut se ee | 9 44 | 26 | 14 | 7 a 


Table 18. Percentage of Alumnae Involuntarily Unemployed since 
Graduation, by College, by Undergraduate Major Field, and by 
Year of Graduation. 


College and Per Cent Unemployed 


Arts and USciences (7:7): hans 22.2 MUSIC iis . dine verte 2 Seca 23 
BUSINESS 9 sre el, Bee 4 elses oes TL be INUIT oo. cps ele a 2 
Education fi eseele. Ga see 11+ ‘Non-graduates<...<.2...ctseereee 15 

DOtale:.. curate iio 48 Ga ore ee 16 

Major Field and Per Cent Unemployed 

INUPSING sc Oe en ete oe aae 2 Biological Science’... 1c eee 19 
Home .Kconomics ji. © wiye s 10)" Physical Science) 4 4... eee 21 
Physical education 2.76. 12° > English. 45 ii8 oct eee 21 
EGucationiws et via. scien tae 13> Fine Arts and Music ...°-4... 22 
Businesseeo ets 7. streaks oe. ee 14'-Socialy Science *..5 2. ae eee 24 


DA e cestode site (ones akon Cpe eee Qo 1 OS Baa Niet Seles areca ates ee ee 21 
LOA i aati ark x ae syesecuemia shes tae wee 1S 1985 oy. Foie siecle titheln ate es aenamae 14 
OSD HM evke be ctslis saw) pens sont eee LTS LOB 4G OMe. cuibentaia eae ecco eee 22 
WES to PMG Cen ane Sain SH OIG, eM ete 182 1088 ie, cage ti mean «itn a eee 33 
LAS bY Wee ee eae ah ot Atte Bet 19 


2 Rogers, Agnes, Vassar Women, an Informal Study, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, 1940. Page 113. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT OF INDIANA ALUMNAE. Only 16 per cent of the 
Indiana University women in this study indicated that they had been 
unemployed at any time when they desired a position (Table 13). For 
the colleges, the percentage of unemployed tended to decrease as the 
vocational emphasis increased. For example, only 2 per cent of the 
graduates of the School for Nurses have been unemployed in compari- 
son to 22 and 23 per cent for the College of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Music. The percentage of unemployed was 11 for the 
graduates of both the Schools of Business and Education. Likewise, 
the percentage of unemployed was less for the more vocational major 
fields of nursing, home economics, physical education, education, and 
business than for the more cultural major fields of social sciences, 
fine arts and music, English, and the biological and physical sciences. 

In general, the percentage of involuntary unemployment has in- 
creased with the number of years since graduation. Only 9 per cent 
of the class of 1941 have been unemployed in comparison to 83 per 
cent for the class of 1933. Again, the high percentage of unemploy- 
ment for this latter class probably reflects the effect of the depression 
period. 


Length of Unemployment. Of the group of women who have suf- 
fered involuntary unemployment since graduation, about three- 
fourths of them have been unemployed only once, and the median 
length of this period was five months (Table 14). One-fourth of them 
were unemployed for a period of two months or less while another 
one-fourth were unemployed over nine months. There seemed to be 
no particular relationship between college or major subject and length 
of unemployment, although the size of the groups makes comparisons 
unreliable. 

A positive relationship between the number of years since gradu- 
ation and median number of months of unemployment can be noted. 
The median increased from three months for the classes of 1939 to 
1941 to five months for the classes of 1936 to 1988, and to more than 
nine months for the classes of 1933 to 1935. 


Table 14. Length of Involuntary Unemployment of Alumnae, by Year 
of Graduation. 


Number of Months Unemployed 


Year of Graduation Deca te ei as) en | a 
Classes from 

194 TS to) 1939044. al fe 3 9 
Classes from 

1988 to 19386 .... ud 2 5 Over 9 
Classes from 

LVS HatO 19383) oe. . 1 4 Over 9 Over 9 


PeOtal eine eae. 1 2 5 Over 9 


Comparison with Other Colleges. It would seem that Indisna 
alumnae have been particularly fortunate in comparison with alumnae 
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of other colleges in avoiding unemployment. Only 16 per cent have 
suffered involuntary unemployment and the median period of unem- 
ployment was five months. In contrast, Pace* reported in a study 
of alumni of Minnesota University that 30 per cent of the Minnesota 
women had been out of a job since graduation and that the median 
period of unemployment was nine months. In the Greenleaf study, 44 
per cent of the North Central alumnae for the classes of 1928-35 had 
been unemployed and the median length of unemployment was seven 
months. 


Table 15. Percentage of Unemployed and Length of Unemployment of 
Alumnae from Indiana University and Other Institutions. 

Per Cent Median Number of 

Unemployed Months Unemployed 


Te indiana. ~University sees. eo a 16 5 
2. University of Minnesota ........ 30 9 
3. Six Universities in the North 

Central region—(Greenleaf) ... 44 7 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS. Sixty-five per cent of this alumnae 
group were either permanently or temporarily employed at the time 
they answered this questionnaire (Table 16). Thirty-one per cent 
classified themselves as housewives, and 3 per cent as students. Only 
6 per cent indicated that they were unemployed but desired employ- 
ment, and apparently most of these six per cent were housewives or 
students. In comparison with other colleges, Indiana University is 
typical in the percentage of recent alumnae now employed, but it has 
a rather high percentage of alumnae who are housewives. 


Table 16. Percentage of Alumnae in Each Employment Status, from 
Indiana University and Other Institutions. 


|Indiana University| Time Study | Greenleaf 


Briployed - 3) wees tae 65 66 69 
Housewifesiini odin sid. So oe 31* 25 23 
SOUCENEYics.> Skew eee i 3* 3 3 
Unemployed ............ 6* 5 5 


Total Percentage ........ 105* 99 | 100 


* Some duplication in figures for unemployed and for housewife and student. 


The recency of graduation seems to be an important factor in 
the employment status of Indiana alumnae (Table 17). Fifty-seven 
per cent of the graduates of the last three classes were permanently 
employed in contrast to 48 per cent for the classes from 1933 to 1935. 


3’ The phrasing of the item in this study may have contributed to this result. In 
this study the question was: ‘‘Have you been unemployed at any time when you 
desired a position?” In the Greenleaf study the question was: “‘How many months 
idle since graduation?’’ The delimiting of unemployment to a period they desired 
a position may partially explain the smaller percentage of unemployment among 
Indiana alumnae. 


4 Pace, Robert, They Went to College, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1942. 
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Table 17. Percentage of Alumnae in Each Employment Status, by 
Year of Graduation, by College, and by Undergraduate Major 


Field. 
a esa Employment Status 
Grad- 
uation Permanent Temporary | Housewife* | Student* Un- 
employed* 
TDAH 4 59 | 22 | 6 | 6 
1940 ois 56 + | 18 5 : ys | i 
150s 56 | 11 30 2 6 
1938 =. 48 13 35 4 5 
1937s: 47 8 | 41 2 6 
195655. 48 8 44 1 4 
1935-"" 7 50 | 3 | 41 ye 5 
193404 41 I} | 9 | 47 2 8 
19335. 34 | 9 57 0 6 
College 
Arts and 
Sciences 44 13 37 4 | ‘ 
Business 51 6 39 0 Z 
Education 69 15 14 a | 5 
Music .. 47 | 28 | 21 2 ie 
Nursing | 47 | 9 38 2 4 
Non-grad- | 
uates .. 41 13 43 1 cf 
Total | 
Grad- | 
uates -+| 52 | 13 ol 3 6 
Major Field 
Education| 65 19 17 | 0 | 6 
Physical 64 15 17 | 2 | 5 
Educa- | | 
tion... | | | | 
Nursing | 61 | 9 TAS 2 3 
Business | 55 | 8 33 | 0 | 2 
Physical | 52 | 10 26 - | 11 | 2 
Sciences 52 | 10 26 11 | 2 
_ English 51 11 35 2 | f 
Home 
Eco- | 
nomics 46 | 13 38 | 1 | 5 
Social | | | 
Science 43 | iv? | 39 | 5 | 8 
Foreign | | | 
Lan- 
guages 40 17 | 37 | 5 7 
Biological | 
Sciences 39 | 14 | 39 | ids a! 
Fine Arts | | 
and | 
Music 38 | 19 | 38 3 9 


Ee 
* Some duplication in figures for housewife and student, and for unemployed, 
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The effect of recency is even more strikingly illustrated by a compari- 
son of the classes of 1941 and 19338, with 81 per cent of the 1941 grad- 
uates permanently or temporarily employed and 8 per cent housewives, 
while only 43 per cent of the 1933 graduates were employed, but 57 
per cent were housewives. Indeed, as is to be expected, there was a 
consistent decline in the percentage employed and a rise in the per- 
centage of housewives with an increase in the number of years since 
graduation. However, there was only a slight variation from class 
to class in the percentage now unemployed who desired a position. 


PER 
CENT FIGURE IV 
PER CENT OF ALUMNAE EMPLOYED 


BY YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND OTHEA COLLEGES 
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70 
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Apparently, the Indiana alumnae withdraw more rapidly from 
the professional and business fields than the alumnae of other in- 
stitutions. At least, this difference can be observed in the employ- 
ment curves of Indiana University and the colleges in the Green- 
leaf study (Figure IV). Although both curves show an increasing 
decline in the percentage of women graduates employed according to 
the number of years out of college, the Indiana classes show a steady 
and rapid decline except in the sixth year, while the decline for the 
Greenleaf colleges begins with the second year but is much more grad- 
ual, particularly for the first four or five years. Perhaps the more 
rapid decline in the employment curve for Indiana alumnae is partly 
due to the higher marriage rate noted earlier. 
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College and major field were less important factors than recency 
of graduation in relation to present employment status (Table 17). 
Nevertheless, the percentage of employed graduates was much higher 
for the School of Education than for the College of Arts and Sciences 
and the School of Business and for the non-graduates. Likewise, there 
was a larger percentage of employment among the more vocational 
majors (education, physical education, and nursing) than for the 
liberal arts major groups (biological sciences, social sciences, fine arts 
and music, and the foreign languages). In each comparison the smaller 
percentage of employed was accompanied by a higher percentage of 
housewives. Three majors, business, physical sciences, and nursing, 
had a small percentage of involuntary unemployment. 


RELATIONSHIP OF OCCUPATION TO UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR COURSE. 
The previous discussion has indicated that Indiana alumnae have 
been successful both in obtaining employment at graduation and in con- 
tinuing to hold a position whenever they desired one. The question now 
arises as to whether their university education has been directly helpful 
in terms of the type of positions obtained. 


First Position. The first employment of two-thirds of Indiana 
University women was in a field closely related to the major course 
of study in the University (Table 18). The remaining one-third in- 
dicated either that there was little or no relationship between their 
college majors and first jobs or failed to respond to this item. The 
Indiana alumnae were more successful in finding positions related to 
their majors at graduation than the alumnae of the North Central 
colleges in the Greenleaf study. Only 57 per cent of the women in 
this latter study described their first positions as related to their 
undergraduate major fields while for 66 per cent of the Indiana Uni- 
versity women their college education had direct occupational value. 

Differences according to the school attended at Indiana University 
are striking. Eighty per cent or more of the graduates of the Schools 
of Business, Education, Music, and Nursing obtained their first jobs 
in fields related to their university majors in contrast to only 49 per 
cent of the graduates of the College of Arts and Sciences. Such a 
difference probably is to be expected since obviously there is less 
specialization in the curricula of this college than in the professional 
schools. The same trend was evident in the percentages for the 
major fields. The more specialized and vocational the college major, 
the higher is the percentage whe find their first positions in fields 
related to the major. Table 18 shows that the relationship was closer 
for the majors in nursing, education, business, physical education, and 
home economics than for the majors in English, foreign languages, 
and biological sciences. 
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Table 18. Percentage of Alumnae Who Reported Close Relationship 
of College Major to First Position and to Present Occupation, by 
College, by Undergraduate Major Field, and by Year of Graduation. 


College First Position Present Occupation 
Arts and Sciences .............. 49 42 
Business: so oe ee ee ee 83 53 
BocduGation sos tat eee tea es oan 83 Th. 
Musi@? ts cor Se ee ee ee eee 81 68 
Nursing Vetoes oo eae ce ete 97 (ge 
Non-Graduates. ....2.. 0.0.4.4. 60 “41 

Fotal: Graduatés. sal -30%-. 66 56 

Major Field 
Nupaiiiet 2 een eee 95 80 
Pdveation = 2..2000 sce ee bee een teres 95 75 
Physical tHhducatione so. eats ce 85 71 
Home--Economics’' (2. «2m eee eee 13 78 
Hine Arts and Music .)).40. eo"... 73 52 
BusSin@sSige 5 oc 8 hitachi eee ee 86 56 
Physieals:. Sciences | ses en oerasa.- ak 54 54 
PON@utstigics os Vas 8 sue eae, Meee eee 50 40 
Foreign elanguages ij35 4s t5 c= 42 39 
Biological Sciences. #0... 0. +a. 32 27 
Year of Graduation 

AOA THES ren. ccs hice ee ees 65 71 

LOAQRE EY 2a reas ee ok eae re 65 58 

LOS9 oe eee Roe ae eee 67 54 

TOBSE ee, aso eae ee iets 66 50 

EOS Teese Vw eee ea a) ee ee oe 66 51 

1936. 23 ila. cas Sa er eee 65 60 

LOSD NES trate eee cee PR ae 68 St 

1 OSA: se rae ae erate rier ee cee ane 67 44 

TOS BO a eb cre Sik Deere te 45 28 


The effect of year of graduation was less clear. In fact, the 
differences in percentages for the last eight classes were negligible, 
and only the class of 1933 was conspicuously low in the closeness of 
relationship between the first job and the major field. The class of 
1983 was also low in the Greenleaf study, and this variation for the 
class of 1933 probably reflects the depth of the depression in which 
the class graduated. 


Present Occupation. The present occupations of the Indiana Uni- 
versity alumnae in this study were less closely related to their majors 
than their first positions. Only 56 per cent, i.e., 10 points less, indi- 
cated that their present occupations were closely related to their 
undergraduate majors (Table 18). A similar trend was noted in the 
Greenleaf study where “there appears to be a tendency for men to 
find work eventually more in line with their specialization in college 
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while women find the present work less in line with their majors.’ 

‘“his decline in relationship to present occupation was character- 
istic of women graduates of all the colleges at Indiana University 
and of all majors with the exception of home economics. The home 
economics major ranked high in percentage of those married and the 
close relationship of the occupation of housewife to this major is 
evident. Indeed, the decline in relationship which has been noted 
for the other major fields and the colleges probably reflects the 
high percentage whose present occupation is homemaking. For ex- 
ample, since 39 per cent of the graduates of the School of Business 
are now housewives, it is not surprising that only 53 per cent felt 
that their present occupations were closely related to their college 
majors in comparison to 83 per cent for the first positions. The 
increasing proportion of housewives is perhaps the one most important 
factor in the constant decline in closeness of relationship of major 
field to present occupation for the classes of 1941 to 1933. 


Satisfaction with Present Employment. How well satisfied are 
I.U. women with the positions which they now hold? Of the group 
of more than 1,000 in this study who are now employed, about one- 
fourth desire another type of position. The graduates of the School 
for Nurses are highly satisfied with their profession; only 8 per 
cent of them expressed an interest in another occupation. In sharp 
contrast to the nurses, 28 per cent of the College of Arts and Sciences 
graduates expressed dissatisfaction with their present occupation. 
The percentages for the Schools of Business, Education, and Music 
showed no significant variation from those of the total group. Ap- 
parently, the graduates of the College of Arts and Sciences, which 
does not emphasize professional training, are less successful than the 
other groups in obtaining satisfactory and congenial positions. For 
the major groups, the majors in nursing and physical science tended 
to rank high in satisfaction with their present position while the 
English and biological science majors ranked low. There was no con- 
sistent trend for the successive classes. 


Table 19. Percentage of Alumnae Dissatisfied with Present Employ- 
ment, by College and by Undergraduate Major Field. 


. Per Cent Per Cent 
College Dissatisfied Major Field Dissatisfied 
Arts and Sciences..... 28 NUrSC aed fick 5c 9 
USI TESS wr. ip eee < seis G6. 608 25 Physical Science ...... 13 
PGGUCATION ec co cose 23 Social Science ........ 22 
MSA et oie fe Fo as heh 24 Educatidnm 4 cents es 22 
UNEP RIN ed ees, oa oss 8 Physical Education ... 25 
Non-Graduates ....... 24 Foreign Languages ... 26 
oa Fine Arts and Music .. 26 
LMOUAS | Aaa ate ree 24 Home Economics ..... 28 
BUSINGSS) axe eee 28 
TEN OTIGH etc tee eee erat hare 32 
Biological Science .... 33 


- 5Greenleaf, Walter J., Economic Status of College Alumni, United States Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1939. Page 28. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY WOMEN. The first position 
and the present or last position of the women in this study were classi- 
fied according to the socio-economic census grouping® as professional, 
proprietor and managerial, clerical, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. 
The professional category included the eight sub-groups: teaching, 
home economics, writing, law, medicine, nursing, social work, and a 
miscellaneous group of professions such as research scientist, actress, 
artist, librarian, personnel, musician, designer, and religious work. 
The clerical category included the three sub-groups of sales, secretarial 
and stenographic, and such other clerks as telephone operators, ad- 
vertising agents, decorators, technicians and laboratory assistants, 
dental and doctor assistants, library assistants, bookkeepers, and statis- 
tical clerks. 

The majority of Indiana University women enter the professions; 
in fact, the first and last positions of more than 70 per cent of. the 
1,500 employed women in this study were in that category. One- 
fourth of the positions were clerical, one per cent proprietor and 
managerial, and less than one per cent were skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled. 

The types of professions entered are of interest. One-half of 
these women were in educational work. Their first positions were in 
teaching, and they continue in this profession as long as they are 
employed. Of the professional fields other than education, the largest 
proportion of alumnae entered nursing (11 per cent), while another 
6 per cent were in social work. The others were in writing, medicine, 
and a miscellaneous group of professions. Of the one-fourth who 
became clerical workers, the majority were secretaries or office clerks, 
and less than 5 per cent were in the sales field. There was little 
shift in any of these percentages between the first and the last positions. 
Therefore, in the future, unless specified, the data given will be for 
the last position. 


By College. Certain differences can be noted in the types of work 
entered by the graduates of various colleges (Table 20). As one would 
expect, the graduates of the Training School for Nurses almost without 
exception entered the nursing field. Likewise, the majority of the 
graduates of both the Schools of Education and Music entered educa- 
tional work while the School of Business graduates either entered the 
clerical field or became commercial teachers. The College of Arts and 
Sciences graduates tended to enter a much wider variety of fields: 
41 per cent teaching, 30 per cent clerical, 9 per cent social work, also 
writing, home economics, nursing, etc. The School of Business, of 
course, had few who entered professional fields in comparison with 
the other colleges. 


By Major Field. From 69 to 87 per cent of the majors in educa- 
tion, physical education, and fine arts and music entered educational 
work (Table 21). Of course, the majors in nursing and business 
tended to enter their respective fields. There was a greater range 
in the occupations which the majors in the less professional and more 


6 Edwards, Alba M., A Social Economic Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the 
United States, Washington, D.C., 1938. 
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Table 20. Percentage of Alumnae in Specified Occupations for Present 
(or Last) Positions, by College. 


3 g 
E s 
Sealer tedes u | & E 
Seah! ace alte was) aya shoe eet ce 
dex Ge cine orl eet orz a eeu o ie 
I. Professional Gay li, w29ng |HLOA ie ty, 86/26 997) LBB al 74 
Teaching ..... 41 26 | 84 83 | 1 49 | 49* 
Writing ...... 3 0 0 0 0 eas eked 
Home | | | 
Economics .. 3 0 0 0 0 | 0 2 
INUTSIN Cie nS . 3 | 0 6 0 97 | 4 TS 
Social Work vee] 9 | 1 3 0 | One! el tea, 6 
Miscellaneous . | 8 2 | 1 3 1 4 4 
ie Clerical: a: 30 71 5 11 | i | 39 25 
DRIOS cee te enor’. ered 2 | 0 | 2 ieee 6) 4 | 2 
Secretarial . 14 | 56 | 3 4 | 0 | 22 14 
Other Clerks 13 | Te | 2 4 0 | 14 9 
III. Proprietor and | 
Managerial ...| 1 | 0 | <1 | 2 0 | 2 1 
IV. Skilled, Semi- | | | | | | | 
apagUnskilled ss) jac Bo hy eOCrlT Or)!" One On fy teies | icad 


* This percentage was divided thus: 28 per cent high school teachers, 9 per cent 
elementary school teachers, 12 per cent college teachers, executives, specialists, and 
miscellaneous educational positions. 
cultural fields entered. Of the English majors, 46 per cent became 
teachers, 33 per cent clerical workers, 5 per cent writers and journal- 
ists, and 4 per cent social workers. Approximately an equal number 
of the physical science majors entered teaching and the clerical field, 
and the remaining one-fourth such miscellaneous professions as re- 
search and laboratory work, library science, and nursing. The bio- 
logical science group which included psychology majors entered an 
unusually wide variety of occupations; the most common ones in or- 
der were: clerical, teaching, nursing, social work, miscellaneous group 
of professions, and writing. Twenty-three per cent of the social studies 
majors became social workers, but 35 per cent became teachers, and 
28 per cent clerical workers. The home economics graduates made a 
significant shift from their first to their present or last position. 
Sixty-two per cent of their first positions were in teaching and 10 per 
cent in the home economics field other than teaching, but for the last 
positions these percentages changed to 52 for teaching and 21 for 
other home economics work. 


By Year of Graduation. Little relationship between year of grad- 
uation and fields of work can be noted (Table 22). Indeed, the lack 
of variation in percentages for the classes from 1934 through 1941 is 
remarkable. Only the class of 1933 showed any unusual variation from 
the percentages for all classes and between the first and the last posi- 
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tions. At graduation, only 30 per cent of this class found teaching 
positions in comparison to 50 per cent for all classes. On the other 
hand, a much larger percentage, 41, went into the clerical fields and 
22 per cent into social work. For the last positions of the 1933 class, 
the percentage in clerical fields dropped to below 30 per cent and the 
professions rose to 69 per cent. The period of depression which this 
class faced at graduation probably contributes to the shift from clerical 
to professional types of positions and also to the high percentage who 
entered social work, since the depression created an unusual demand 
for social workers. 


Comparison to Other Institutions. It is rather unsatisfactory to 
attempt to compare the occupations of Indiana alumnae with those of 
the alumnae in the other three studies since the classification of oc- 
cupations in all four studies differed. However, there are some com- 
mon categories which permit comparison (Table 23). 

Seventy-four per cent of Indiana University alumnae entered pro- 
. fessional fields in contrast to 60 to 67 per cent of the alumnae in the 
other studies. Since the classifications differed, the significance of 
this difference must be questioned, but there is a clear indication that 
Indiana alumnae are, at least, as successful as alumnae of other in- 
stitutions in the finding of professional employment. 

Almost one-half of the alumnae of Indiana University and of the 
30 colleges in the Greenleaf study enter teaching. This percentage is 
less than the corresponding one for the alumnae in the Times study, 
but it is higher than for the North Central alumnae in the Greenleaf 
study and for Vassar College. In fact, only 26 per cent of the Vassar 
classes of 1927-87 and 39 per cent of the North Central alumnae 
became teachers. The type of student group probably is an important 
factor in this difference. At least, five of the six universities in the 
North Central area are in large cities, and Vassar also draws heavily ' 
from urban areas. Certainly a wider variety of professions is easily 
open to these alumnae in contrast to the more limited opportunities 
in the communities of Indiana which are much less urban. 

Two other comparisons are of interest. The percentage of Indiana 
women who became nurses was unusually high. The effect of the 
presence of a professional school of nursing at this University is clear. 
The proportion of the graduates of Indiana University who enter 
clerical occupations was almost identical with the other two studies. 
Roughly one-fourth of the alumnae in the three studies became clerical 
workers. 


SALARIES OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY ALUMNAE. The median first 
salary of the 1,200 alumnae of Indiana University who reported was 
$1,131 a year. However, one-fourth of them made $840 or less, while 
the upper one-fourth received salaries of $1,349 or above. In the last 
position, the median salary had increased to $1,360. Likewise, the 
salaries in the last position of the lower fourth were as high as $1,122 
and above $1,693 for the upper fourth. 

The Indiana median of $1,360 for the last position was not as 
high as the median salaries for the Vassar alumnae and for the alumnae 
in the Time study of the similar age groupings, but the differences 
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Table 28. Percentage of Alumnae in Specified Occupations, from In- 
diana University and Other Institutions. 


Greenleaf 
Indiana North a Time Vassar 
Central 
Total—Professional .... 74 63 67 64 | 60 
PCACNGING pe so ee 49 39 48 57 | 26 
Other Professions ... PAS 24 19 fl 34 
Writinge es sis. we. Z 8 
Home Economics .. 2, | # 
Medicine -s.:.....%. 1 ey 4 1 
INUYSIN Cae et tee 11 1 2 a 1 
Sociale Work &5.'. -... 6 oh .. (x5 | fs 
Research wok ie ee. o: 7 
Miscellaneous ...... 4 ~ Ne 
Total—Clerical ........ 25 26 | 26 
Salesee eo) te tien dante ve | 
Secretarial. &. 8. 14 
Others Glerks' 3. 5... 9 | 
Proprietors and | 
Manarertalien. tana: « ue Racer 
Skilled, Unskilled, 
Semiskilled:-¢.44. 9:4...) | a1 Pa ae 9 oi 
BUSINESS eal a ho bees ae ee A | re 13 
aA Ceswemeen | adic.) vats By ee 4 4 
Transportation and ] 
Communication ..... ban <1 <i ae| ale 
General, including | | 
sechetariali’ <..) 2. 58. | ap a2 | 29 | ne | 


in salaries were less than $50 for both cases (Table 24). Time found 
considerable variation in salaries according to the section of the country, 
and the Indiana median was almost $100 less than the similar salary 
for the East North Central region which included Indiana. However, 
the Indiana salary was $150 higher than the median for the West 
North Central section which adjoins Indiana. Likewise, our median 
was higher than for Vassar unmarried alumnae. With the differences 
in employment opportunities and living costs from one geographical 
area to another, it is difficult to choose the group which will give the 
most significant comparison with Indiana University.’ 


By Occupation. The best paid occupations of these Indiana Uni- 
versity women immediately upon graduation were teaching and nursing 
(Table 25). The median first salaries in both occupations were $1,167. 
Social work and other professions also paid above $1,140 for beginners. 
In contrast, in®the clerical occupations the Indiana women started with 


7Indiana University alumnae probably suffer in comparison with the alumnae of 
the Time and Vassar studies in that the Indiana data include the “last salary” as 
well as the ‘present salary,’’ and therefore (1) include many alumnae who worked 
only one or two years, and never reached the higher salary brackets, and (2) alumnae 
whose last salaries were relatively low because they were paid in the latter years 
of the depression. 
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Table 24. Median Salaries of Alumnae, from Indiana University and 
Other Institutions. 
Median Salary 
1. Time 1940—Under 30 years 


East North Central Region ...................%. $1,450 
2. Vassar 1927-1937 

Total, «married: and single -20-% 23. et. cee 1,400 
3. Time—Under 30 years 

Total 36d yee ea oa eee oe eee 1,380 
4. Indiana 1933-1941 

Total i. ak eh che ae & Vanbas aati ear ARGA oareuct ere nues 1,360 
5. Vassar 1927-1937 

Single. Women ais ies tan ane aah aa ea eae 1,300 
6. Time—Under 30 years 

West North Central Region ...............-..:: 1,210 


median salaries between $821 for the sales group and $959 for secre- 
tarial work. The managerial and the skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
occupations, i.e., the non-professional and non-clerical fields, typically 
paid as little as $875. 

According to the median salary in the last position, the best paid 
occupations eventually are nursing, social work, and other professions 
such as medicine, writing, science, and library work, but excluding 
teaching. These median salaries varied between $1,417 and $1,476. 
The lower salaries of the elementary teachers brought the median for 
teachers down to $1,367. The present salary for the clerical group 
was $1,222 or $300 above their first salary in contrast to an increase 
of only $225 for the professional fields. The secretaries increased to 
a median of $1,274, the other clerks to $1,144, but the sales group 
remained below $1,000. It is of interest to observe that the median last 
salary for the 18 women in the non-professional and non-clerical fields 
was as high as $1,361, an increase of $486 over the first salary. 


Table 25. Median Salaries of Alumnae in First and Present (or Last) 
Positions, by Occupation. 


875 1,361 


First | Last Increase in 
Occupation Salary Salary Salary 
Median 1 ae Med.an Median 
Alls Professidnalnil see eee ee $1,165 |. $1,3900— |. 1$205ee 
All ~Feachers: 7: 44. . > as-tesee sia 1,167 1,367 200 
Hight? School: 5374 cn ciiaidtiate ster 1,209 1,378 169 
Elementary*? .20/>. . een eerie aoe 1,031 1,293 262 
Others) Hie ae see oe Ee eee 1,154 1,430 | 276 
Nursiny =O icere Canteen ene 1,167 1,476 309 
Hoclal. Works. es et eee eee 1,149 1,417 | 268 
Other Professional ................ 1,158 1 ‘£16 318 
Alle Glevica lint am Saree ee 921 shat at's 3801 
Sales. shy ei sae oy adiolaes SAT Shee ie 821 933 slp 
315 
Other Clerks =). 7 Se een en | 252 

te 


Secretarial: @ cs.no tek eee cee 959 | 1,274 
892 1,144 
Non-Professional and Non-Clerical.... 
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The Greenleaf study also found that “nursing and teaching are 
the best paid occupations for a woman during her first year out of 
college.”8 This study reported that after eight years the college alumnae 
who remain at work find the larger salaries in research, teaching, and 
business. The Indiana study, however, indicates that professions such 
as research, nursing, and social work, but excluding teaching, eventual- 
ly are the best paid, and that the clerical fields rank low in eventual 
salary. 


By College. The alumnae of the Schools of Education and Music 
tended to receive the highest first salaries; both medians were above 
$1,200 (Table 26). The median first salaries received by the non- 
graduates was conspicuously low; in fact, it fell below $900. The 
graduates of the School of Education, who composed less than one-half 
of the total group of teachers, received the highest last salaries with 
the median above $1,500. This is in sharp contrast to the median for 
the larger group of teachers, which includes many graduates of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and even some non-graduates in the field 
of elementary education. The differences in the median last salaries 
for the Schools of Nursing, Business, Music, and the College of Arts 
and Sciences were slight. The non-graduates still were low with a 
median of $1,171 (Table 28). 


By Major Field. For the major fields, the highest first salaries 
were received by the graduates in the more professional areas of 
physical education, home economics, and nursing, with median salaries 
between $1,184 and $1,200 (Table 26). In contrast, the graduates in 
social sciences, English, and business typically received less than $1,080 
for their first positions. Three major groups, nursing, physical educa- 
tion, and physical sciences, eventually earned median salaries of $1,400 
or above. At the same time, those students who had taken a major 
in English, foreign languages, and fine arts and music typically re- 
mained at $1,300 or below, even in their last positions. 


By Year of Graduation. The year of graduation seems to have had 
no consistent effect on the size of the first salary (Table 26). The 
last two classes (1940 and 1941) have received slightly higher begin- 
ning salaries than the other classes, and the classes of 1935 and 1936 
dropped below the other classes with a median first salary of less than 
$1,100. For all nine classes, the medians varied only from $1,083 to 
$1,156. 

In the last salary, however, the number of years out of college is 
an important factor. The four classes which have been out five or 
more years have reached median salaries of $1,462 to $1,516. None 
of the latter five classes have medians above $1,352 and the lowest is 
$1,307. In terms of increases in salary from the first to the last 
positions, a contrast also can be observed between the classes, 1937-41, 
and the classes, 1933-36. The five recent classes have shown increases 
in salary. of $153 to $227 a year, while the median salaries of the 
other four classes which cover a longer period of working time have 


8 Greenleaf, Walter, J., op. cit. Page 71. 
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Table 26. Median Salaries of Alumnae in First and Present (or Last) 
Positions, by College, by Undergraduate Major Field, and by 
Year of Graduation. 


First Last Increase in 
Salary Salary Salary 
Median Median Med.an 

College | | 
ATUS¥.aNnd 7, OClENCES a5 10 6 are ee ee $1,104 $1,307 $203 
Business, ainda arene tec 1,068 1,338 | 270 
Education? -..238) kat een eee 1,204 1,509 | 305 
MUSIC By. od aed ca eer Re a ee 12216 1,302 86 
Nursing 2465, 7 Gish SP Aah y dalek ee: 1,118 1,350 | 20% 
Non-Graduates" soup fetes. sre ee ee 858 Viti 313 
Total Graduatesreaaue ete oe ae re Peete) 1,360 | 229 

Major Field 
English), 7 eater er eer AMEE OT 1,300. eae 
Foretpnn banguagvesaias. woah a ee eet LLO 1,300 190 
Physical | sCleNnCeS mere ee on. Ce eee 141 1,400 259 
Bidtogical’ Sciences’, sac... teats 1,130 1,370 240 
Social Sciences 85. velo eee | 1,062 1326 264 
Home. Economics: ne... ai oo eee 15192 1,389 197 
Physical Education. 3s, . «ses ace 1,200 1,409 209 
WdpyCationnes vic eee sickle oks eee ee ee 1,091 1,315 224 
BUSINESS: un ey li te that ere ac el ea 1,072 1,308 236 
NOT Sin Oy ye eee tie ibis dee eae eek eran ieee 1,184 1,420 236 
Fines Arts sand Musice 2... oeneee: 1,174 1,283 109 
Others 2.5 Sesh a fe ee ee a ee | 938 1,250 | ake 

Year of Graduation 
TOAT EE, NET ei a Rann aeen ere et eee 41,155" "| "1,808 13a. 
LOBOS wi lia ace ateai us ck ene eee es 1,156 1,332 176 
TOSG vache’ Sdte ec Cuel . ty the ge eat chee Ree Meat Manone 1,102 | 1,307 205 
VOSS Molec teers ee vocdl gk cer ee eae 1,143 | 1,320 Liz 
OST oe ect a Ae ott ee 1,125 1,352 | Pad 
LOSC Linde ic bo NS A Boe eee 1,092 1,516 424 
LOSS 3055s, |) Sy se Ae oe ee 1,083 1,462 379 
dP CR Sire teas cca Paes ct ei hee I a 1,118 1,470 352 
RSs Uy aie eee gis er he Piece: Sa Riera ear eae S ib a bah tiene dseele bill ||) LATS Seem 1,477 | 366 


increased as much as $352 to $424 a year. Nevertheless, there was 
not a consistent increase in salary with years out of college. For ex- 
ample, the highest median salary for the nine classes was for 1936 
rather than 1933, and the class of 1940 has achieved a higher salary 
than the 1939 and 1988 classes. 


Likewise, in the Greenleaf study the trend was toward an increase 
in salary with an increase in the number of years out of college, but it 
was not entirely consistent. It has been possible to compare the salary 
of Indiana alumnae with the alumnae of the North Central colleges 
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according to the number of years out of college. The Indiana median 
salary was higher than the corresponding one for the other colleges for 
all but two of the first eight years out of college. The largest dif- 
ference was in the salary of the most recent class with the Indiana 
median almost $250 higher. 
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The difference in the period of graduation must be recognized as a 
possible factor contributing to the higher salaries of the Indiana 
alumnae. Three or more classes in the other study graduated in the 
depression period while no more than two of the Indiana classes faced 
serious depression conditions. Nevertheless, the Greenleaf study was 
made in 1936 when conditions had improved. 
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The comparisons with the Time, Vassar, and Greenleaf studies all 
indicate that the salaries of Indiana University alumnae are in line 
with the salary ranges for other institutions. The differences in 
salaries of the alumnae of this university according to their major 
fields, colleges, and eventual occupations seem much more significant 
and interesting than the comparison with the other colleges, especially 
in view of the fact that the great complexity of factors which affect 
salaries makes it extremely difficult to find similar groups for com- 
parisons from one college to another. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


More than one-half, i.e., 54 per cent, of the Indiana University 
alumnae in this study have reported some formal study since leaving 
college. A smaller group, 31 per cent, have pursued graduate courses 
toward an advanced degree, and 20 per cent have enrolled in the uni- 
versity extension classes either at the undergraduate or graduate level, 
while 10 per cent have had business courses such as in typing and 
shorthand. The median length of post-college study has been nine 
months. In other words, the typical alumna who reported formal 
study beyond college has continued her education and training for a 
period of one academic year.’ Of these alumnae who engaged in post- 
college study, 30 per cent obtained a master’s degree, 1 per cent a 
Ph.D., and 1 per cent an M.D. degree. However, for the total alumnae 
group, 16 per cent obtained a master’s degree, 1 per cent a Ph.D., and 
1 per cent an M.D. degree (Table 27). 

Greenleaf reported a higher percentage of the alumnae in his 
study who engaged in graduate study but a smaller percentage who 
received advanced degrees. In fact, 46.5 per cent of the North Central 
alumnae undertook graduate study in contrast to 31 per cent for 
Indiana. Nevertheless, only 11 per cent of the alumnae in the Green- 
leaf study obtained a master’s degree in comparison to 16 per cent 
of the Indiana alumnae. In other words, the alumnae of Indiana 
University seem to exceed the alumnae in the other study in the ex- 
tent of graduate study which is carried through to an advanced degree. 

More than one-half of these alumnae have continued their study at 
Indiana University while another 10 per cent have attended business 
colleges (Table 28). Other colleges and universities which as many 
as ten or more of the alumnae have attended were: University of 
Chicago, Indiana State Teachers College, Columbia University, Butler 
University, Ball State Teachers College, Northwestern University, 
University of Illinois, and Central Normal College of Indianapolis. 
With the exception of Columbia University, all of these more popular 
institutions are located either within the state or in the neighboring 
state of Illinois. However, more than eighty different colleges and 
universities were listed, and many were outside of the Middle Western 
section. 
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Table 27. Percentage of Alumnae Whe Have Obtained Advanced De- 
grees, by College and by Year of Graduation. 


eee 


Percentage 
Number 
College A.M, Ph.D. | M.D. 
War SNCs Ges te Ey en eee Ped ae? ee TS 
(SHE SURES CW Ch sg ies Dept MRR ETE Wiis Gane apie 140 9 0 0 
MMT LCCELUL(MRTON Seae eC RETR MA © ce so oho. ney 0 enn 367 32 1 0 
Ee OA Set So Ares Nie ee 4T 13 1 0 
SS ee 
eh ee PACU ACES oir jelgtnin id os ye ore bie 6 1,487 16 1 il 
Total who engaged in post-college study 801 30 1 1 
Year of Graduation | | 
UPS De coh A es bee Sete anae oy ene | Tales, 14 | kag eee 
UTES ES TS pala oh eh eo ann oa OR, ow RE a eR pS | 266 20 | al | a 


Table 28. Number and Percentage of 675 Indiana Alumnae with 
Post-College Study at Specified Schools and Universities. 


School _ Number Percentage 
PUAN ae VCLS a sue icon Sao shhh ia cea ees ae + 2 oor 0. 388 58 
PSUR Sa RONO LOD OS rai a ce 2 cnet spo at Siig a 70 10 
PETIVOEATE VEO t is CIICAGO Bie kiero ee,» Susigtcue vlog we 50. bee 29 4 
Indiana State Teachers College ....:........06.6. 23 3 
CSOLUTIDINALLTIVORSILYs | oOic iitiees aS gos bk oe ids Sh ald ene 19 3 
PIL ler er INOr SILLY af aie yet ety en) tos cysoeetens ches Scales + OS 18 3 
Ball State leachers, College: 22...4 20% pm ednig so 13 2 
DOPE Wester oO COG atk on cis') 6 2 foe: 5 hs tno dake: ol eae 13 2 
RITE PStLy el eNO IS tele cia sss 0! ode aladStels. otsvses, «ap 12 2 
Mentrate Normal Collete <2. oii. cn opie ney tie so epetn ols 11 2 


The eight most common major fields of advanced study were, in 
order of frequency: education, 23 per cent; social sciences, 12 per cent; 
business, 11 per cent; English, 9 per cent; library science, 8 per cent; 
foreign languages, biological sciences, and nursing, 5 per cent each 
(Table 30). Five of these fields, education, social sciences, English, 
languages, and biological sciences, were also the most popular grad- 
uate majors in the Greenleaf study. Greenleaf also reported home 
economics, physical sciences, and fine arts as common graduate majors. 


EXTENT OF Post-CoLLEGE StTupy. The study shows interesting 
variations in the extent of post-college study, by college, major, and 
year of graduation. 


By College. For the four undergraduate colleges at Indiana Uni- 
versity, the College of Arts and Sciences was high with almost 60 per 
cent of its graduates continuing formal study beyond graduation in 
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comparison to 55 and 54 per cent of the graduates of the Schools of 
Music and Education, respectively, and only 30 per cent of the School 
of Business. Likewise, of the smaller group who pursued graduate 
study toward a degree, there are fewer School of Business alumnae. 
Indeed, only 18 per cent of the alumnae of this school entered grad- 
uate school in comparison to 40 per cent of the School of Education 
graduates and 32 per cent of the College of Arts and Sciences alumnae. 
The School of Education exceeded the other two colleges in extension 
study as well (Table 29). 

The higher percentages of School of Education alumnae who pur- 
sued graduate and extension study were reflected in the correspondingly 
higher percentage who received the master’s degree in comparison to 
the other three colleges (Table 27). Almost one-third of them obtained 
this advanced degree while less than 15 per cent of the other alumnae 
earned the same degree. It should be emphasized that a master’s 
degree is almost essential to advancement in the teaching profession. 
The greater tendency for School of Education alumnae to engage in 
graduate study certainly reflects this professional demand. 

However, the alumnae of the College of Arts and Sciences took 
business courses more frequently than other alumnae (Table 29). This 
difference also is to be expected since the College of Arts and Sciences 
is less professional and vocational than the other three colleges. Con- 
sequently, its graduates would feel the need more frequently to obtain 
the secretarial skills as an entree to their fields of interest. 


By Major. The extent of post-college study also varied for under- 
graduate major groups (Table 29). The majors in order of percentage 
who continued formal study beyond college were: biological sciences 
(including psychology), foreign languages, physical sciences, fine arts 
and music, English, social sciences, education, nursing, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, and business. The actual percentages varied 
from 69 to 31. 

The groups which ranked high in the percentage who took business 
courses were the less vocational and more cultural undergraduate majors 
such as physical and biological sciences, social sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, English, fine arts, and music. On the other hand, few alum- 
nae with the more vocational or specialized undergraduate majors such 
as nursing, physical education, and home economics took business 
courses. These latter majors had not needed secretarial skills to 
progress vocationally. 


By Year of Graduation. The extent of post-college study tends to 
increase with the number of years since graduation (Table 29). Such 
a trend is to be expected. From 56 to 62 per cent of the classes from 
1938 to 1983 have engaged in advanced study in comparison to less 
than 45 per cent of the two more recent classes. The same trend is 
evident in the percentages who have done graduate and extension study. 
In fact, 20 per cent of the graduates before 1936 have obtained the 
master’s degree while only 14 per cent of the later graduates have 
received this degree. However, the relationship of year of graduation 
to the extent of business study is less clear. 
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Table 29. Percentage of Alumnae With Specified Types of Post-College 
Study, by College, by Undergraduate Major Field, and by Year 
of Graduation. 


Types of Post-College Study 


College 
: Graduate | Extension Business Other | Total* 
Arts and Sciences oa | 15 | 15 16 | 59 
Business t:4,. 2... 18 | 13 4 ie ek 
PGUCALION Mis. s : 40 Syl 6 12 54 
MUSIC“ Ss... oes e- | 30 19 0 21 | Do 
= ae | == es er 
Total—Graduates | a 20 | = 10 | 14 | 54 
Major Field 
Biological Science 43 23 12 12 69 
Foreign Language 33 16 14 22, 66 
Physical Science . 41 20 19 17 64 
Fine Arts and 
MUSICs ts Saco. 23 16 13 vadh 59 
UHeYeg Viel seco ei as 29 20 te 16 | 58 
Social Science ... ned 16 16 15 58 
Education ...... 29 26 8 15 | 53 
INUTSIN DAS Siting yh sla! Dl | 2 | 14 | AT 
Physical Education 25 20 3 14 42 
Home Economics. 15 9 | 4 13 | 33 
BiSiINeSS oes 4 Phe 16 al: | ii : 8 ou! 
Year of Graduation 
Le ee 22 15 8 8 39 
C4 Oserehe tres 25 16 9 13 44 
BORO se ee noel eee 29 19 10 1s 54 
AS 2 Suet ee «note ees 9 35 20 1h 18 61 
1d Be ke Beer A a 32 17 13 14 56 
‘js Eas Pah: gag) iy iat mani 36 29 7 13 60 
io eee ets he eae 34 19 5 oti 58 
TET: Dis PS pe 35 Ze 18 2, | 62 
EB es, ath la ai 45 yas) 12 18 69 


* Duplicates omitted. 


Masor FIELD OF ADVANCED StTupy. The graduates of the School 
of Education have tended to carry on post-college study in the field 
of education, and likewise the graduates of the Schools of Business 
and Music have continued study in their own fields (Table 30). How- 
ever, the alumnae of the College of Arts and Sciences have studied 
in a wide variety of major fields, with from 10 to 15 per cent of these 
graduates having majors in each of the following areas: social sciences 
including social work, English, business, education, and library science. 
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Table 30. Percentage of Alumnae With Post-College Study in Specified 
Fields, by College. 


College 
Hai nacedes Stats Arts and Business | Education | Music All 
Sciences graduates 
1. Education ...... | 10 | 21 58 99) 23 
2. Social Sciences .. 15 | 0 6 0 | 12 
38. Business ......-- 12 47 5 0 11 
At senglish: . as... 12 8 7 0 | 9 
5. Library Science . ae, | 0 2 fue 8 
6. Foreign Languages) 6 | 5 2 Rete 5 
7. Biological Sciences 6 0 2 Ons) 5 
Sa Nursing)o:. so 7s 3 0 1 | 0 5 
9. ‘Musie Minin Sac 1 0 1 59 | 3 
10. Physical Sciences 3 0 1 | 0 2 
iy Fine Arts 7s... 2 3 yA 18 2 
12. Home Economics. 2 0 2 | 5 2 
13. Physical Educa- 
TON yy eer eee 1 3 7 5 yA 
Others et. ee 15 13 4 0 | 11 


The major field of advanced study shows a definite relationship to 
the undergraduate major (Table 31). The percentage who continued 
study after college in the same major grouping varied from 22 to 72 
for the different fields, but this percentage was usually higher than 
for any other field. The alumnae with undergraduate majors in nurs- 
ing, education, music, fine arts, and business ranked particularly high 
in the percentage who continue to concentrate in the same field in 
post-college study. The only fields which consistently showed a high 
percentage of advanced study outside of the undergraduate major 
field were education and business. It was noted earlier that it was 
the majors in the less vocational areas of physical sciences, social 
sciences, fine arts, English, foreign languages, and biological science 
who felt the need to take business courses after college. Library 
science, also, was popular as a field of advanced study for the alumnae 
with undergraduate majors in foreign languages, English, and social 
sciences. 

No clear relationships between year of graduation and the major 
field of advanced study could be observed. 


EVALUATION OF UNDERGRADUATE COURSES AND CURRICULA 


It is difficult for any individual to evaluate his education, and es- 
pecially difficult to do so in quantitative terms, on paper, without a 
personal interview and without the opportunity to express one’s self 
at length and with proper qualifications. Only a very rough approxi- 
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Table 31. Percentage of Alumnae With Post-College Study in Selected 
Fields, by Undergraduate Major. 


Selected Fields 


= Same 
Angee aoe Field Education Business | miepied 
English Porn oss Pie cee 28 17 12 16 
Foreign Languages ....| 25 14 10 21 
Physical Sciences ...... 22 18 20 0 
Biological Sciences ..... 34 6 10 2 
Social Sciences ........ 32 13 17 12 
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Home Economics ....... 28 8 4 0 
Physical Education ..... 33 33 8 4 
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imation could be elicited from the alumnae, and the means provided 
doubtless seemed inadequate to them. Many alumnae sent accompany- 
ing letters in which more detailed criticisms were set forth. 

They were asked to express either satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
in each of four areas of the University offerings. The four areas were: 
I, Cultural (art, music, drama, literature, languages); II, Vocational 
(education, business, nursing, etc.); III, Citizenship (government, soci- 
ology, economics); and IV, Homemaking (clothing, foods, health, home 
decoration, child psychology, etc.) The five possible evaluations were 
stated in the following terms: 


1. I took courses in this area and feel satisfied with my selection. 

2. I took courses in this area but feel that my selection was inadequate. 

3. I took courses in this area and feel that there was an overemphasis 
on this work in my program. 

4. J took no work in this area but feel the lack. 

5. I took no work in this area but do not feel the lack. 


Dissatisfaction could take the form of statements 2 or 4, and 
satisfaction, the form of either 1 or 5. Although overemphasis might 
be thought of as a form of dissatisfaction, it is given separate treat- 
ment in our results, and the term “dissatisfaction”? is reserved for 
statements 2 and 4. 

In general, the proportion of unfavorable comments was 33.5 per 
cent for all schools and all areas. In a study of this kind, it is easy to 
overemphasize the dissatisfactions because of their importance in 
pointing out inadequacies in the curricula. Although the dissatisfac- 
tions will be analyzed therefore in some detail, the most important 
fact is, after all, the very large proportion of alumnae who have found 
their University courses more than adequate for their subsequent needs. 
On the average, two-thirds of the graduates cannot find any criticism, 
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although the form of the question encourages them to do so, and makes 
it very easy for them to record even the smallest misgivings. This 
high degree of satisfaction, in view of the definite encouragement to 
criticize, is very significant. 

Most dissatisfaction was expressed in the cultural areas, 38 per cent, 
and least in the vocational area, 24 per cent (Table 32). Least dissat- 
isfaction was expressed by the nurses (18 per cent), and most by the 
alumnae of the College of Arts and Sciences (86.5). Both of these 
proportions show significant differences® when compared with all 
other colleges exclusive of themselves. 


In the various colleges, the dissatisfaction occurs within different 
areas. In the College of Arts and Sciences, for example, the dissatis- 
faction is most significant in the area of vocational training. Twenty- 
two per cent who had taken vocational courses found them unsatisfac- 
tory, and 15 per cent report that they had taken no such courses and 
later felt the lack. This makes a total of 35 per cent of College of 
Arts and Sciences students dissatisfied in this area, as against 24 per 
cent of all students. All these differences are statistically significant. 


On the other hand, Schools of Business and Education alumnae 
and nurses offer less complaint than the average in regard to vocational 
training, and the differences are statistically significant. Music 
alumnae and non-graduates show no differences from the general aver- 
age in vocational dissatisfaction. 


Education for citizenship was described in the questionnaire as 
including government, history, economics, and sociology, and it is 
therefore not surprising to find some of the more favorable attitudes 
in the School of Business, where such courses are required, although 
there was little deviation from the general average in any one school. 
The nurses also are an even more satisfied group as to citizenship, 
possibly because of the large number who study social problems and 
welfare work. 


In the homemaking area both the School of Business alumnae 
and the non-graduate group make a strong protest. Only the School 
of Business, however, shows a difference that is statistically significant: 
48 per cent in contrast to the average of 36 per cent. Most of the 
complaints are to the effect that the alumnae took no courses and now 
feel the lack. 

School of Education graduates and especially School of Business 
graduates also make a strong protest against their lack of cultural 
background. There is a difference in that business students tend to 
be more dissatisfied with the cultural courses they did take while 
education students and the nurses deplore their lack of any courses. 
Although they are more satisfied with their vocational training than 
any other group, School of Business alumnae have expressed a dis- 
satisfaction on two counts which are of importance in the education of 
women, cultural background and homemaking. 

There is very little complaint of overemphasis on any part of the 
curriculum (Table 33). The proportions are negligible except perhaps 


® Difference statistically significant, i.e., the ratio of the difference to the sigma 
of the difference is greater than 8. 
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in the vocational area, where there is an average of 11 per cent, with 
the greatest dissatisfaction in the Schools of Music (21 per cent) and 
of Education (18 per cent). The overemphasis is also claimed by 
those who did their major work in education (20 per cent), with social 
science majors next highest, at 17 per cent (Table 34). 

Eight per cent of the foreign language majors claim an over- 
emphasis likewise in the cultural area. This is to be sure a small 
proportion, but it is of interest to note that this is the only group 
making a rather strong protest of overemphasis in this area. 

Many different kinds of tabulations of the data were made in 
an attempt to find some trend of opinion which would reflect the 
passage of time. But the fluctuations from 1933 to 1941 show little 
or no continuity nor consistency. There is no tendency to feel lack, 
as the alumnae grow older, in citizenship training or in cultural back- 
ground, or to feel that the courses taken were inadequate. There is 
a slight tendency to protest the lack of homemaking courses: the 
average of the three youngest classes is 16 per cent; of the next three, 
17 per cent; and the three oldest, 21 per cent. There is a similiar, 
slight tendency to regret not having taken certain courses in any one 
of the four areas—10 per cent for the youngest, 14 per cent for the 
middle, and 16 per cent for the oldest classes. 


Table 32. Percentage of Alumnae Who Expressed Dissatisfaction (a) 
“Selection of Courses Inadequate,” (6) “Took No Work and Feel 
the Lack,” by College and by Area. 


| College 
| Arts ee: Business | Education | Music 
Area | Total | (a) | (0) | ets (a) | ee |_t | (a) | (b) | t | (a) | (d) 
Cultural ...] 33 30 3*| 56* | 45* AT*// 84) \718* | 4*( 24") 90 
Vocational .| 35* | papas a 9* | 8* 1 re ee Ae Ze teko 6 
Citizenship 37 | De 5 | 29 | 26 38 | 20 18 | 39 13 26 
Home- | 
Brakineas | 939, (11 -'|*28" | 4 aa 9 | 39*| 31 | 15 | 16*| 37 | 9 | 28 
All Areas ..| 36.5 | 21.8 | 15 | 34.7] 21.6] 13 | 88 | 20.7| 12.4] 25 | 10 | 15 
| College 
| Non-Graduates | Nurses Total 


PERI Co) PCE) tete lh (aye | (bya meer ele (a ano) 


SulLurals ss) oO | 26 9 35 | Ee ashe | 37.8 | 24.3 | 7.9 
Vocational -..| 23 | 16 ff 8* fe 1* | 24.0°} 16.1 7.8 
Citizenship ..| 34 "a4 12 20% oa 12 36.1 | 21.6 | 14.6 
Homemaking | 44 9 35 Er ets T | 36.1 | 10.7 | 25.4 
mile Areas...) 04.2.1 -18.2 |.15.9 | 18.2 | 6.3 | 12 | 33.5 | 19.6 | 14 


* Difference statistically significant. 
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Table 33. Percentage of Alumnae Who Claimed an Overemphasis in 
Parts of Their Curricula, by College and by Area. 


College 
Area | 
Arts| Business | Education | Music Non- Nurses | Total 
| Graduates 

Cultural 4 4 2 2, 2 4 | 1 3 
Vocational | 9 8 18 21 8 2 if 
Citizenship | 3 3 1 0 2 3 2 
Home- 

making | 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 
All Areas | 4.1 | 


2.8 | 5.5 5.8 3.9 1.8 4.1 


Table 34. Percentage of Alumnae Who Claimed Overemphasis, by 
Undergraduate Major Field and by Area. 


Area 
Major Field 
Cultural EIEN | Gattrsat | Wocationat | Vocational Citizenship Citizenshin | Homemaking Homemaking 
English, Jour- on te A 

nalism, Speech vali, Sea 8 | | 5 ia 3 0 
Foreign Lan- | 

guage.) bes | 8 12 0 0 
Physical Sciences 4 11 1 0 
Biological Sci- | 

ENCES. conte Pe oe 5 5 4 | 0 
Social Sciences . 4 13 3 0 
Home Economics 1 4 1 | 3 
Physical Educa- 

HONWty. 1 beer. . 0 5 | 2 | 0 
Education ..... 1 2 2 0 
Business ...... 1 | 3 0 
Nurses’*2s a 0 te hops cane ae een 8 3 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


RETURNS. Women graduates from the classes of 1933 to 1941, 
to the number of 2,675, were sent questionnaires; 1,487, or 56 per 
cent, replied. One thousand non-graduating students from the same 
classes were sent questionnaires; 165, or 16 per cent, replied. 


MaJOR SUBJECTS. The fields in which Indiana shows a higher 
proportion of majors are mainly those in which there is a separate 
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school or professional training beyond that given in the average col- 
lege, i.e., English, including speech and journalism, physical education, 
business, and nursing. 


PERSONAL History. Geography. Approximately 95.5 per cent of 
Indiana University students live in the Middle West and 87 per cent 
of the alumnae are still residents of the Middle West. Eighty-nine 
per cent of the students come from the state of Indiana and 70 per 
cent of the alumnae continue to live within the state. Education, 
nursing, and music tend to keep alumnae close home; business, science, 
and physical education send them farther afield. 


Marriage. The rate is about 10 percentage points higher for alum- 
nae of eight most recent classes of Indiana University than for other 
colleges. The proportion of married women is higher among non- 
graduates (62.4 per cent), next in the School of Business (54.3 per 
cent), nurses (53.5 per cent), College of Arts and Sciences (382.9 per 
cent), and lowest are the School of Music (84 per cent) and the School 
of Education (32.1 per cent). Departments with highest per cent of 
married alumnae are home economics and foreign language (56 per cent 
each), sciences (54 per cent), English and business (50 per cent each). 
Majors in education (85 per cent) and physical education (34 per 
cent) show the lowest marriage rate. Ejighty-two per cent of hus- 
bands are college men and 55.5 per cent were educated within the 
state of Indiana. 

The number of alumnae with children is lower for Indiana Uni- 
versity than for other institutions. Only 31 per cent of alumnae of 
last eight classes are rearing children. 


VOCATIONAL History. First Positions. Eighty-seven per cent of 
the alumnae desired a position at the end of the college careers and 
two-thirds of these found positions within three months. The most 
advantageous sources of assistance in securing employment according 
to the ratings of the alumnae were: personal contacts or visit to the 
employer, the University placement bureaus, friends and relatives. 


Number of Positions Held. Ninety-one per cent of Indiana alumnae 
have been employed at some time following graduation in comparison 
to 67 per cent of Vassar alumnae. However, one-half of the alumnae 
have held no more than one position. For the earlier classes (1933-38), 
the median increased only to two positions. 


Extent of Unemployment. Only 16 per cent of the women in this 
study have been unemployed at any time when they desired a position. 
A majority of these had been unemployed only one time, and the 
median length of the period was five months. This is a favorable 
report in comparison with other studies. The percentage who have 
been unemployed was highest for the graduates of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and the School of Music. The percentage unemployed was 
less for vocational majors such as nursing, home economics, physical 
education, education, and business. Of the nine graduating classes in 
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this study, the class of 1933 ranked unusually high with one-third of 
these graduates unemployed at least one time. 


Present Employment Status. Of this alumnae group, 65 per cent 
are now permanently or temporarily employed, 31 per cent are house- 
wives, and 3 per cent students. Only 6 per cent are now unemployed 
and desire employment. These percentages are typical of other studies 
except that the percentages of housewives seem significantly high. In 
fact the alumnae of Indiana University seem to withdraw more rapidly 
from the working world than the alumnae as reported in other studies. 
From the class of 1941 to 1933 there was a consistent decline in the 
percentage now employed and a rise in the percentage of housewives. 

Percentages of alumnae now employed are as follows: by colleges, 
84 per cent, School of Education; 75 per cent, School of Music; 57 per 
cent, School of Business; and 57 per cent, College of Arts and Sciences. 
The more vocational majors such as education, physical education, 
nursing show a larger proportion now employed than the typical liberal 
arts majors. 


Relationship of Occupation to Major Course in College. Two-thirds 
of the first positions of Indiana alumnae were in a field related to 
the undergracuate major, in contrast to 57 per cent for Greenleaf 
study. For the colleges, the percentages finding first positions related 
to major were: School of Education, 77; School for Nurses, 71; School 
of Music, 68; School of Business, 53; College of Arts and Sciences, 42. 
Likewise the relationship of first positions to major was closer for 
the more specialized and vocational majors, such as nursing, education, 
business, physical education, and home economics, than for the more 
cultural subjects. The class of 1983, which graduated in the depression, 
showed least relationship between the first job and the major field. 

The present occupation was less closely related to undergraduate 
major than first positions, a fact which is probably due to the increase 
in the proportion of housewives. 

Majors in English (32 per cent) and biological sciences (33 per 
cent) show much dissatisfaction with present occupations, while majors 
in nursing (8 per cent) express little discontent. 


Occupations of Indiana University Women. Positions of alumnae 
in this study were classified thus: 

74 per cent professional—49 per cent education, 11 per cent nurs- 

ing, 6 per cent social workers, 2 per cent home economics 

25 per cent clerical—1l4 per cent secretarial, 9 per cent other 

clerks, 2 per cent sales 

1 per cent proprietor and managerial 

1 per cent skilled, semi-, unskilled. 

Graduates of Schools of Nursing, Education, and Business tended 
to enter their respective fields and School of Music graduates, educa- 
tional work. College of Arts and Sciences graduates entered a wide 
variety of fields: 41 per cent teaching, 31 per cent clerical, 9 per cent 
social work, also writing, home economics, nursing, etc. Similar dif- 
ferences are noted for the cultural versus the more vocational major 
fields. 
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The class of 1933 showed unusual variation, as follows: At grad- 
uation relatively few entered teaching while a high percentage entered 
clerical fields and social work, but for the last positions there was an 
increase in professions and a decrease in clerical workers. 

In comparison to other studies there was no difference in percent- 
age of Indiana alumnae who find professional employment, but per- 
centages of teachers and of nurses seemed high. 


Salaries. The Indiana median of $1,360 shown in Table 35 com- 
pares favorably with the following five medians reported in two other 
studies: $1,450; $1,400; $1,380; $1,300; and $1,210. 

Table 35. Salaries of Alumnae in First and Present (or Last) Positions. 


| First Salary | Last Salary 


Mediane 222 22), $1,131 $1,360 
QUSEY, cenit note 840 15122 
8 aa Aes ae 1,349 | 1,693 


The median first salaries according to occupations were: teaching 
$1,167, nursing $1,167, social work $1,149, other professional $1,158, 
secretarial $959, other clerks $892, and sales $821. 

The median last salaries were: nursing $1,476, social work $1,417, 
teaching $1,367, other professional $1,476, non-professional and non- 
clerical $1,361, secretarial, $1,274, other clerks $1,144, and sales $933. 

The majors in nursing and physical education receive highest 
first and last salaries while the English majors ranked low for both 
salaries. 

The trend toward increase in median salary with number of 
years out of college is noted in both this and Greenleaf’s studies al- 
though the trend is not absolutely continuous. 


EDUCATIONAL History. Fifty-four per cent of alumnae have en- 
gaged in formal study since graduation: 31 per cent (46.5 per cent in 
Greenleaf study) graduate study toward an advanced degree, 20 per 
cent extension classes at either the graduate or undergraduate level, 
and 10 per cent business and other courses. The median length of study 
was nine months. Sixteen per cent received the master’s degree in 
comparison to 11 per cent in the Greenleaf study, 1 per cent the Ph.D., 
and 1 per cent the M.D. degree. Fifty-eight per cent continued their 
study at Indiana University, and 21 per cent attended other institu- 
tions in Indiana and Illinois. In all, more than eighty different uni- 
versities attracted these Indiana graduates. 

The five most popular fields of advanced study were: education, 
social sciences, business, English, and library science. Alumnae tend 
to continue graduate study in their undergraduate major field. 

The School of Education ranked highest and the School of Business 
lowest in percentages of alumnae who did graduate study, who at- 
tended extension classes, and who received the master’s degree. This 
difference reflects demands of the educational versus the business 
world. Alumnae of the College of Arts and Sciences took business 
courses more frequently than other alumnae. Likewise, the majors 
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in physical science, social science, foreign languages, English, fine arts, 
and music took business courses more frequently than the more voca- 
tional and specialized majors. Majors in biological sciences, foreign 
languages, and physical sciences show high percentages both in formal 
study and master’s degrees. 

Graduates of the Schools of Education, Business, and Music tended 
to carry on advanced study in their respective fields while graduates of 
the College of Arts and Sciences studied in a wide variety of fields: 
social sciences (including social work), business, English, library sci- 
ence, and education. Library science was a popular field of study for 
majors in foreign languages, English, and social science. 


EVALUATION OF CURRICULA. Although the graduates were encour- 
aged to criticize their college education by the form of the question, 
and although the analysis of areas and schools made it easy to record 
even small details, only a small proportion of alumnae registered dis- 
approval, and the high degree of satisfaction is very significant. In 
general, two-thirds of the graduates are pleased with their curricula, 
and in some areas, notably the vocational preparation, the general sat- 
istaction is especially high. 

Table 36 gives the proportion of dissatisfaction in all colleges. 


Table 36. Percentage of Alumnae Who Expressed Dissatisfaction, by 
College and by Area. 


Areas eae Arts | Business husinges) || “duestion, |gMuries (a Aiuates | oS Education | Music Pare Nurses Total 
Cultural Li eaaar €e 56* AT* 4* 35 35 37.8 
Sh eae = | 9* oe cise Clete nn 12* | 20 23 B* 24.0 
Citizen- 

ship sto. | 29 38 | 39 34 20* 36.1 
Home- | 

making | 39 48* 31 | 37 44 10 36.0 
otal ower. 5| 34.7 33 eg ay 34.2 | 18.2 | 33.5 

ae a 
Number | | 
of Cases | | | | 1,620 
Studied ./802 140 | 3867 | AT 165 99 1,620 


* Sireremittcranvel atten Ga okie statistically significant, i.e., the ratio of the difference to the sigma 
of the difference is greater than 


INTERPRETATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The discovery of such facts as are revealed by this survey inevi- 
tably brings with it the temptation to speculate, to interpret, and even 
to recommend. Especially to those who are constantly associated with 
the problems of women students, and of women graduates struggling in 
the economic and professional world, the opportunity becomes irresistible. 
On the other hand, to administrators who deal with the problem of 
adjusting present educational machinery and theory to the always 
inadequately predicted future needs, the recommendations may seem 
more stimulating than feasible. 
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In the education of women, Indiana University is devoting about 
90 per cent of its efforts to students who are living within the state 
and who will continue to live in the same area. It has both a duty 
and an opportunity to influence and to mold the culture, the political 
and social mores of the state. Since the state has few metropolitan 
centers, this role may become the more significant as the University’s 
prestige as a cultural center continues to grow. 

The study shows that women graduates of the College of Arts and 
Sciences feel that the curricula of this college should recognize and 
provide for the vocational needs of its students. Unemployment is 
high for this college, especially in the non-vocational majors. Dissatis- 
faction with present employment is highest among the graduates of 
this college, especially in the more cultural majors, such as English, 
and in the sciences. Their salaries, both first and last, are below the 
median salary for all graduates. These graduates, especially those with 
the more cultural majors, are the ones who have found it necessary to 
take business courses after college. Fewer graduates from the College 
of Arts and Sciences than from any other school find their jobs 
through any University placement agency, and only 42 per cent, as 
contrasted with 67 per cent from other schools, find a job that is 
related to their field of major study. These facts may partially ac- 
count for the fact that the College of Arts and Sciences shows a de- 
cline in the proportion of its graduates, from 57 per cent to 38 per 
cent in the past ten years. 

Graduates of the School of Business are of the opinion that this 
school should include in its curricula more courses along the lines of 
general culture and homemaking. Although few graduates of this 
school find it necessary to continue in post-college study, the fields of 
sales and secretarial work are so ill paid ($821 and $959 median first 
salary) that one questions whether the vocational emphasis and the 
elaborate training are justified. It might seem that in the matter of 
vocational training the business curriculum is geared too high and in 
cultural training too low for the best interests of women students. 

Only in the Schools of Music and Education is there a significantly 
large group who speak of overemphasis on vocational training. It 
may be either that there is too much time given to method, or that 
the instruction is methodology is not well done. 

In counselling students, advisers should keep in mind that the best 
paid professions are teaching, nursing, and social work, and the lowest 
paid are the sales, secretarial, and clerical groups. Again, advisers 
must never lose sight of the fact that except for completed long-term 
professional training, such as teaching, nursing, social work, journalism, 
laboratory techniques, etc., the entree for women into their careers is 
through typing. Even for those who have excellent professional train- 
ing and who will eventually hold executive or other positions in the 
business world requiring special talents and skills, and certainly for 
all those who do not have this special training, stenographic skill is 
still the essential entering wedge. 

Until women have more freedom to use training in secretarial 
skills as elective courses, to satisfy group requirements or requirements 
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for the field of minor interest in all colleges and schools, we may ques- 
tion whether the University is meeting the most important needs of its 
women students. We find the courage to raise this question because 
of the fact that some of our best students, and certainly girls from 
‘our higher socio-economic levels, are entering the business world. Op- 
portunities for women in business were increasing even before World 
War II and the emergency will make the business and professional 
woman even more acceptable. Economic and social trends indicate also 
a more general acceptance of the married women in the business and 
professional world. For the education of young: women, these general 
trends have two meanings: (1) Business or secretarial skills will be- 
come a part of the career training for an increasingly large number of 
women, and (2) understanding the world of economics, labor, insurance, 
trade, consumption, etc., will become an indispensable part of her gen- 
eral cultural equipment. It will become increasingly difficult for the 
University to refuse to recognize the worth and dignity of secretarial 
skills as equal to other professional training, such as teaching methods, 
techniques of science, statistics, language skills, etc. 

The marriage rate is unusually high in comparison with rates 
reported from similar studies in other schools, and the period of em- 
ployment is very short, for graduates as well as for non-graduates. It 
must be remembered also that most single women, as soon as they can 
afford it, furnish their own apartment or house, and face most of the 
problems of maintaining a typical home. Many single women build 
their own new homes. From the point of view of the student as future 
citizen, it would be more profitable for her to spend a little more time 
on her prospective role as wife, mother, and citizen than on her role 
as teacher or secretary. The professional or business world of the 
classroom or the office is probably better regulated and easier to com- 
prehend and master than the social and economic and political world, 
with all its bewildering twentieth-century complexity. 

The professional schools, such as Education, Music, Business, 
Nursing, design their curricula to meet the future needs of their grad- 
uates as they go out into the world to practice their professions. In 
most professional fields, those actually practicing the profession have 
established standards which clearly define the profession and prescribe 
the necessary training. These standards are further crystallized in 
legislative acts which allow no deviation. On the other hand, those 
persons who have acquired and are now enjoying the pleasures of a 
cultural education are not necessarily linked together in the practice 
of their art. They do not pay dues to a national association or main- 
tain a permanent committee on standards. 

It is therefore all too easy for University administrators in 
planning a cultural curriculum to forget the actual future needs of 
the students whom they are at present attempting to serve. It is easy 
to forget that 75 per cent of Indiana alumnae will be married eight 
years after graduation, and that they hold, on the average, only one 
job and that one job for a very short period of time. Education which 
prepares for a successful life as citizen and housewife is most difficult 
both to define and to achieve. 
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As they look back over their University courses, the women grad- 
uates feel that there was not sufficient emphasis on their future roles 
as homemakers. To many undergraduate women, dignified and gra- 
cious home life is one of the least attractive goals. The concept of 
homemaking as a science or of living as an art is equally foreign to 
them, and it would be as difficult to persuade the typical undergrad- 
uate woman of the importance of homemaking courses as to persuade 
the typical college professor of the dignity and significance of such 
material. Undoubtedly the college undergraduate will look with dis- 
approval on courses prescribed for him, whether they are Latin, math- 
ematics, chemistry, or nutrition. 

Nevertheless, there are two good reasons why such courses as home- 
making, consumer education, health, nutrition, child care and develop- 
ment, community service, home decoration, sanitation, etc., should be 
more often prescribed. The first reason is the increasing complexity of 
home and community life, with the larger demands on the understanding 
of the chemistry of foods, vitamins, drugs, of physics and electronics in 
household equipment, of economic problems in buying foods and home 
furnishings, of social problems in providing medical and psychological 
care, and of security in financial and social status. The second reason 
is the sharply diminishing fund of knowledge and philosophy of house- 
hold life handed down from mother to daughter due to the dwindling 
importance of the family in the society of the present day. From the 
most realistic point of view, 50 per cent of our women, those who do not 
remain four years for the degree, would spend their time here most 
profitably in two fields: first, in acquiring some specific career skill, 
such as secretarial work, or laboratory technology, or piano or voice 
technique, or in acquiring some degree of facility and background for 
careers in journalism, drama, radio, music, etc:, and second, not in 
general cultural background courses, but more specifically in homemak- 
ing, which would include the study of such sciences as nutrition, child 
psychology, consumer economics, and certain electives, chosen rather 
freely to satisfy the individual interest in some aspect of our present 
culture. Again, from the most realistic point of view, and because 
the marriage rate is high and the employment period short, the 
curriculum for the four-year women students would likewise be divided 
roughly into two parts: (1) specialization for the employment career, 
and (2) general cultural education which should perhaps be frankly 
redefined as “education to appreciate the culture of our times.” 

As we study the changes made by the University administration in 
the two years since the last of these nine classes (1941) was graduated, 
it is interesting to note how closely the new trends parallel the sug- 
gestions which grow out of the present study. The adaptation of the 
college curricula to the needs and talents of the individual student has 
taken great strides in the faculty advisory system which has worked 
its way successfully through several experimental stages to a high 
degree of efficiency and sympathetic understanding of students and 
their problems. The Committee on Women’s Education has made sys- 
tematic investigations of the needs of women students and has sug- 
gested many improvements. This committee first systematized the 
curricula of interest to women in every department of the University, 
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and the assembled outlines have been published in a convenient pam- 
phlet which women students have found invaluable in planning their 
vocational training. A new agency has also been established in the 
office of Vocational Adviser to Women, and large numbers of students 
from the College of Arts and Sciences especially are planning curricula 
better suited to their professional advantages as well as to their cul- 
tural needs. 

Furthermore, student leaders, encouraged by administrative inter- 
est and funds, have participated with enthusiasm in conferences and 
forums on careers, opportunities, and community responsibilities of 
women. New courses, more attractive facilities, greater prestige, and 
larger numbers of students have been characteristic developments in 
the Department of Home Economics. Certain courses in secretarial 
skills have been recognized as credit courses in the College of Arts 
and Sciences curricula. The University Residence Centers have es- 
tablished the highest standards of living, both in physical surroundings 
and in social programs for as many as 700, or from 35 to 45 per cent 
of our women students. In providing similar centers for men, it has 
augmented very greatly the influence and the success of these housing 
units. Most significant of all, the University has in establishing the 
Junior Division provided the means whereby each new woman student 
may be free to choose, under the guidance of her adviser, the courses 
best suited to her needs and her ambitions, and to experiment, with 
University courses at least for one year, without the fixed adherence 
to degree requirements. 
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15. Relationship of first job to your major II Educational History 
course at Indiana University: 


(1) Same as course ............ 23. Have you done any formal study since col- 
(2) Closely related ............ lewe.?.c Rages ocean 
(3) Slightly related ............ 
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22. OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE SINCE GRADUATION: (Please write in information requested 
below in complete form) 
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